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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
Lost in the Mine. 


The Dryden Mine, in the Susquehanna coal- 

fields of Pennsylvania, was worked out and aban- 
doned long ago. To-day its headings and airways 
and chambers echo only to the occasional fall of 
loosened slate, or to the drip of water from the 
roof. Its pillars, robbed by re- 
treating workmen, are crumbling 
and rusty, and those of its props 
which are still standing have 
become mouldy and _ rotten. 
The rats that once scampered 
through its galleries deserted it 
along with human kind, and its 
very name, from long disuse, 
has acquired an unaccustomed 
sound. 

But twenty years ago there 
was no busier mine than the 
Dryden from Carbondale to 
Nanticoke. Two hundred and 
thirty men and boys went by 
the slope into it every morning, 
and came out from it every 
night. They were simple and 
unlearned, these men and boys, 
rugged and rude, rough and 
reckless at times, but manly, 
heroic, and kindhearted. 

Up in the Lackawanna region 
a strike had been in progress for 
nearly two weeks. Efforts had 
been made by the strikers to 
persuade the miners down the 
valley to join them, but at first 
without success. 

Then a committee of one hun- 
dred came down to appeal and to 
intimidate. In squads of ten or 
more they visited the mines in 
the region, and, in the course of 
their journeyings, had come to 
the Dryden Slope. They had 
induced the miners to go out at all the workings 
they had thus far entered, and were no less suc- 
cessful here. It required persuasion, sometimes 
threats, sometimes, indeed, even blows, for the 
miners in Dryden Slope had no cause of com- 
plaint against their employers; they earned good 
wages, and were content. 

But, twenty years ago, miners who kept at 
work against the wishes of their fellows while a 
strike was in progress, were called ‘“black-legs,” 
and were treated with contempt, waylaid and 
beaten, and sometimes killed. 

So the men in the Dryden mine yielded; and 
soon down the chambers and along the headings, 
toward the foot of the slope, came little groups, 
with dinner-pails and tools, discussing earnestly, 
often bitterly, the situation and the prospect. 

The members of a party of fifteen or twenty, 
that came down the airway from the tier of cham- 
bers on the new north heading, were holding an 
especially animated conversation. Fully one-half 
of the men were visiting strikers. They were all 
walking, in single file, along the route by which 
the mine cars went. 

For some distance from the new chambers the 
car-track was laid in the airway; then it turned 
down through an entrance into the heading, and 
from that point followed the heading to the foot 
of the slope. Where the route crossed from the 
airway to the heading, the space between the pil- 
lars had been carefully boarded across, so that 
the air current should not be turned aside; and a 
door had been placed in the boarding, to be opened 
whenever the cars approached, and shut as soon 
as they had passed by. 

That door was attended by a boy. 


To this point the party had now come, and | 
one by one, filed through the opening, while | 


Bennie, the door-boy, stood holding back the door 
to let them pass. 

“Ho, Jack, tak’ the door-hoy wi’ ye!” shouted 
some one in the rear. 


The great, broad-shouldered, rough-bearded 


man who led the procession turned back to where 
Bennie, apparently lost in astonishment at this 
unusual occurrence, still stood, with his hand on 
the door. 

“Come along, lad!” he said; “come along! 
Ye’ll have a gret play-spell noo.” 

“T can’t leave the door, sir,” answered Bennie. 
“The cars’ll be comin’ soon.” 

“Ye need na min’ the cars. 
I say!” 

“But I can’t go till Tom comes, anyway, you 
know.” 

The man came a step closer. He had the frame 
of a giant. 
children beside him. Then one of the men who 
| worked in the mine, and who knew Bennie, came 
| through the doorway, the last in the group, and 
said,— 


Come along wi’ ye, 





“Don’t hurt the boy; let him alone. 
| brother’ll take him out; he always does.” 


His 


| hand on the door, never turning his head. 


It was a strange thing for a boy to stand mo- 
| tionless like that, and look neither to the right nor 
the left, while an excited group of men passed by, 
one of whom had stopped and approached him, 
as if he meant him harm. 
of “Jack the Giant,” as the miners called him, 
j and plucking his lamp from his cap, he flashed 
| the light of it up into Bennie’s face. 

The boy did not stir; no muscle of his face 
moved ; even his eyes remained open and fixed. 

“Why, lad! lad! What’s the matter wi’ ye ?” 
There was tenderness in the giant’s voice as he 
spoke, and tenderness in his bearded face as Ben- 
nie answered,— 

“Don’t you know? I’m blind.” 

“Blind! An’ a-workin’ i’ the mines ?” 

“Oh, a body don’t have to see to ’tend door, 
you know. All I’ve to do is to open it when I 
hear the cars a-comin’, an’ to shut it when they 
get by.” 

“Aye, that’s true; but ye did na get here alone. 
Who helpit ye ?” 

Bennie’s face lighted up with pleasure, as he 
answered,— 

“Oh, that’s Tom! He helps me. I couldn’t 
get along without him; I couldn’t do anything 
without Tom.” 

The man’s interest and compassion had grown, 
as the conversation lengthened, and he was 
charmed by the voice of the child. It had in it 
,that touch of pathos that often lingers in the 
| voices of the blind. He would hear more of it. 

“Sit ye, lad,” he said; “sit ye, an’ tell me aboot 
Tom, an’ aboot yoursel’, an’ a’ ye can remem- 
ber.” 

Then they sat down on the rude bench together, 
with the roughly hewn pillar of coal at their 
backs, blind Bennie and Jack Rennie, the giant, 
and while one told the story of his blindness, and 








It roused the curiosity | 


The others who passed by were like | 








his blessings, and his hopes, the other listened 
with tender earnestness, almost with tears. 

Bennie told first about Tom, his brother, who 
was fourteen years old, two years older than him- 
self. Tom was so good to him; and Tom could 
see, could see as well as anybody. ‘Why,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Tom can see everything!” 

Then he told about his blindness; how he had 
been blind ever since he could remember. But 
there was a doctor, he said, who came up once 
from Philadelphia to visit Major Dryden, before 
the major died; and he had chanced to see ‘Tom 
and Bennie up by the mines, and had looked at 
Bennie’s eyes, and said he thought, if the boy 
could go to Philadelphia and have treatment, that 
sight might be restored. 

Tom asked how much it would cost, and the 
doctor said, “Oh, may be a hundred dollars,” and 


| then some one came and called the doctor away, 
| and they had never seen hiin since. 
| All this time Bennie stood quite still, with his 


But Tom resolved that Bennie should go to 
Philadelphia, if ever he could save money enough 


| to send him. 





Tom was a driver-boy in Dryden Slope, and his 
meagre earnings went mostly to buy food and 
clothing for the little family. But the dollar or 
two that he had been accustomed to spend each 
month for himself he began now to lay aside for 
Bennie. 


Bennie knew about it, of course, and rejoiced | 
greatly at the prospect in store for him, but ex- | 


pressed much discontent because he, himself, 


could not help to obtain the fund which was to | 


cure him. Then Tom, with the aid of the kind- 


hearted mine superintendent, found employment | 


for his brother as a door-boy in Dryden Slope, 
and Bennie was happy. It wasn’t absolutely nec- 
essary that a door-boy should see; if he had good 
hearing he could get along very well. 

So every morning Bennie went down the slope 
with Tom, and climbed into an empty mine-car, 
and Tom’s mule drew them, rattling along the 
heading, till they reached, almost a mile from the 
foot of the slope, the doorway where Bennie 
stayed. 

Then Tom went on, with the empty cars, up to 
the new tier of chambers, and brought the loaded 
cars back. Every day he passed through Bennie’s 
doorway on three round trips in the forenoon, and 


three round trips in the afternoon ; and every day, | 


when the noon-hour came, he stopped on the 


down-trip, and sat with Bennie on the bench by | 


the door, and both ate from one pail the dinner 
prepared for them by their mother. 

When quitting-time came, and Tom went down 
to the foot of the slope with his last trip for the 
day, Bennie climbed to the top of a load and rode 
out, or else, with his hands on the last car of the 
trip, walked safely along behind. 

“And Tom and me together have a’most twenty 
dollars saved now!” said the boy, exultingly. 


| An’ we've only got to get eighty dollars more, 
an’ then I can go an’ buy back the sight into my 
eyes; an’ then Tom an’ me we’re goin’ to work 
together all our lives. Tom, he’s goin’ to get a 
chamber an’ be a miner, an’ I’m goin’ to be Tom’s 
laborer till I learn how to mine, and then we’ré 
goin’ to take a contract together, an’ hire laborers, 
an’ get rich, an’ then—why, then Mommie won’t 
have to work any more!” 

It was like a glimpse of a better world to hear 
this boy talk. The most favored child of wealth 
that ever revelled in the sunlight has had no hope, 
no courage, no sublimity of faith that could com- 
pare with those of this blind son of poverty and 
toil. He had his high ambition, and that was to 
work. Ie had his sweet hope to be fulfilled, and 
that was to see. He had his earthly shrine, and 
sat. And he had his 
heroes, and that 


that was where his mother 
hero of 
Tom. 


There was 


was 


no quality of hu- 
man soodness, or bravery, or 
kind, that he 
scribe to Tom.” Ile 
have disbelieved 


four 


excellence of 
did not 
would sooner 
all of his 
than hay 


would 


any 


maining senses 
believed that Tom 
an unkind word to 
Monnnie or to him, or be guilty 


Say 


of a mean act towards any one. 
faith 
justified. 
boy 


in Tom 
No nineteenth 
could have 
more manly, no knight of old 
could have been more true and 
tender than was Tom to the two 
beings whom he loved best upon 
all the earth. 

“But the father, laddie,” said 
Jack, still charmed and curious ; 
‘“whaur’s the father?” 

“Dead,” answered Bennie. 
“Te came from the old country 
first, an’ then he sent for Mom- 
mie an’ us, an’ w’en we got here 


Bennie’s was 
fully 


century been 


he was dead.” 

“Ah, but that was awfu sad 
for the mither! 
fever, was he ?” 


Took wi’ the 


“No; killed in the mine. Top 
coal fell an’ struck hon. That’s 
the wav they found him. We 
didn’t see him, you know. That 
weeks before me an’ 

Tom an’ Mommie got here. I 
wasn’t but four years old then, but I can remem- 
ber how Mommie cried. She didn’t have much 
time to ery, though, ’cause she had to work so 
hard. Mommie’s al’ays had to work so hard,’’, 
added Bennie, reflectively. 


was two 


The man began to moye, nervously, on the 
bench. It was apparent that some strong emotion 
was taking hold of him. He lifted the lamp from 
his cap again and held it up close to Bennie’s face. 

“Killed, said ye—i’ the mine—top coal fell ?” 

“Yes, an’ struck him on the head; they said he 
didn’t ever know what killed him.” 

The brawny hand trembled so that the flame 
from the spout of the little lamp went up in tiny 
waves. 

“Whaur 
what mine ?’ 

“Up in Carbondale. 
was; yes, No. 6.” 

Bennie spoke somewhat hesitatingly. His quick 
ear had caught the change in the man’s voice, and 
he did not know what it could mean. 

“His name, lad! gi’ me the father’s name 

The giant’s huge hand dropped upon Bennie’s 
little one, and held it in a painful grasp. The boy 
started to his feet in fear. 

“You won't hurt me, sir! 
me; I can’t see!” 

“Not for the warld, lad; not for the whole 
warld. But I must ha’ the father’s name; tell me 
the father’s name, quick !” 

“Thomas Taylor, sir,” said Bennie, as he sank 
back, trembling, on the bench. 

The lamp dropped from Jack Rennie’s hand, 
and lay, smoking, at his feet. His huge frame 
seemed to have shrunk by at least a quarter of its 
| size; and for many minutes he sat, silent and 
| motionless, seeing as little of the objects around 
| him as did the blind boy at his side. 

At last he roused himself, picked up his lamp, 
and rose to his feet. 
‘‘Well, lad, Bennie, I mus’ be a-goin’; good-by 
till ye. Will the brither come for ye ?” 


whaur happenit it—i’ what place—i’ 


’ 


No. 6 shaft, I think it 


” 


Please don’t hurt 





| 
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“Oh yes,” answered Bennie, “Tom al’ays stops 
for me; he aint come up from the foot yet, but 
he’ll come.” 

Rennie turned away, then turned back again. 

‘‘Whaur’s the lamp?” he asked; ‘have ye no 
licht ?” 

“No; I don’t ever have any. 
any good to me, you know.” 

Once more the man started down the heading, 
but, after he had gone a short distance, a thought 
seemed to strike him, and he came back to where 
Bennie was still sitting. 

‘‘Lad, I thocht to tell ye; ye s’all go to the city 
wi’ your eyes. I ha’ money to sen’ ye, an’ ye 
s’all go. I—I—knew—the father, lad.” 

Before Bennie could express his surprise and 
gratitude, he felt a strong hand laid gently on his 
shoulder, and a rough, bearded face pressed for a 
moment against his own, and then his strange 
visitor was gone. 

Down the heading the retreating footsteps 
echoed, their sound swallowed up at last in the 
distance; and up at Bennie’s doorway silence 
reigned. . 

For a long time the boy sat, pondering the mean- 
ing of the strange man’s words and conduct. 
But the more he thought about it the less able was 
he to understand it. Perhaps Tom could explain 


It wouldn’t be 
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A thousand echoes went rattling down the wide 
chambers and along the narrow galleries, and sent 
back their ghosts to play upon the nervous fancy 
of the frightened child. He would not have 
shouted like that again if his life had depended 
on it. 

Then silence fell upon him; silence like a pall— 
oppressive, mysterious and awful silence, in which 
he could almost hear the beating of his own heart. 
He could not endure that. He grasped his cane 
again and started on, searching for a path, stumb- 
ling over caps, falling sometimes, but on and on, 
though never so slowly; on and on until, faint 
and exhausted, he sank down upon the damp 
floor of the mine, with his face in his hands and 
wept, in silent agony, like the lost child that he 
was. 

Lost, indeed, with those miles and miles of black 
galleries opening and winding and crossing all 
around him, and he, lying prostrate and power- 
less, alone in the midst of that desolation. 

HomMER GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 
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A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 





it, though; yes, he would tell ‘Tom about it. Then 
it occurred to him that it was long past time for 
Tom to come up from the foot with his last trip 
for the day. It was strange, too, that the men 
should all go out together that way; he didn’t 
understand it. But if Tom would only come,— 

Ife rose and walked down the heading a little | 
way; then he turned and went up through the | 
door and along the airway; then he came back to | 
his bench again and sat down. | 

He was sure Tom would come; Tom had never 
disappointed him yet, and he knew he would not 
disappoint him for the world if he could help it. 
He knew, too, that it was long after quitting-time, 
and there hadn’t been a sound, that he could hear, 
in the mine for an hour, though he had listened 
carefully. 





After a while he began to grow nervous; the 
stillness became oppressive; he could not endure 
it. He determined to try to find the way out by 
himself. He had walked to the foot of the slope 
alone once, the day ‘Tom was sick, and he thought 
he could do it again. 

So he made sure that his door was tightly closed, | 
then he took his dinner-pail, and started bravely 
down the heading, striking the rails of the mine 
car-track on each side with his cane as he went | 
along, to guide him. 

Sometimes he would stop and listen, for a mo- | 
ment, if, perchance, he might hear ‘Tom coming to 
meet him, or, possibly, some belated laborer going 
out from another part of the mine; then, hearing | 
nothing, he would trudge on again. 

After a long time spent thus, he thought he must 
be near the foot of the slope; had 
walked far enough there. He was tired, 
too, and sat down on the rail to rest. But he 
did not sit there he could not bear the | 
silence, it was too depressing, and after a very | 


he knew he 


to be 


Z3 
little while he arose and walked on. The caps in 
the track grew higher; once he stumbled over one 
of them and fell, striking his side on the rail. He | 
was in much pain for a few minutes; then he 
recovered and went on more carefully, lifting his 
feet high with every step, and reaching ahead with 
his cane. 


But his progress was very slow. 

Then there came upon him the sensation of being 
in a strange place. It did not seem like the head- 
ing along which he went to and from his daily 
work. He reached out with his cane upon each 
side and touched nothing. Surely, there was no 
place in the heading so wide as that. 

But he kept on. 

By-and-by he became aware that he was going 
down a steep incline. The echoes of his footsteps 
had a hollow sound, as though he were in some 
wide, open space, and his cane struck one, two, 
three, props in succession. ‘Then he knew he was 
somewhere in a chamber; and knew, too, that he 
was lost. 

He sat down, feeling weak and faint, and tried 
to think. He remembered that, at a point in the 
heading about two-thirds of the way to the foot, 
& passage branched off to the right, crossed under 
the slope, and ran out into the southern part of 
the mine, where he had never been. He thought 
he must have turned into this cross-heading, and 
followed it, and if he had, it would be hard indeed 
to tell where he now was. He did not know 
whether to go on or to turn back. 

Perhaps it would be better, after all, to sit still 
until help should come, though it might be hours, 
or even days, before any one would tind him. 

Then came a new thought. What would Tom 
do? Tom would not know where he had gone; 
he would never think of looking for him away off 
here; he would go up the heading to the door, 
and not finding him there, would think that his 
brother had already gone home. But when he 
knew that Bennie was not at home, he would 
surely come back to the mine to search for him; 
he would come down the slope; maybe he was, at 
that very moment, at the foot; maybe Tom would 
hear him if he should call, “Tom! O Tom!” 

The loudest thunder-burst could not have been 
more deafening to the frightened child than the 
sound of his own voice, as it rang out through the 
solemn stillness of the mine, and was hurled back 
to his ears by the solid masses of rock and coal 


} Was concerned. 


}in others it was a beautiful rolling prairie. 
| was a cattle-raising country, and its Acadian in- 











that closed in around him. 


May its light 
Be the sunlight of God’s love. 
s night, 
His sheltering wings above. 


ts sy 
Reveal the wonders of His grace. 


Its calms, 
Reflect the beauty of His face. 
s winds, 
Breathe watapers of His care. 
ts showers, 
Bring blessings rich and rare. 
May its cares 
Bind closer to His heart. 
$ joys, 
Be of heavenly joys a part. 
May its hours 
Be full of better things to come. 
Its last day 
Find us one year “nearer home.” 


ELIZABETH Post. 


tO 
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CHRISTINE’S BONNET. 


There is—that is to say, there was, a few years 
ago,—a small part of Southwestern Louisiana 
which might have been an enchanted domain so 
far as progress or intercourse with the outer world 


by a sea-marsh, and on the other sides by bayous 
and a low prairie, which for at least four months 
in the year was an impassable bog. 

The Cheni¢tre itself was an elevated plateau, in 
some places covered with magnificent live oaks; 
It 


habitants, though they grew corn and rice enough 
for their own needs, never attempted other crops. 
They were, of course, a peculiar people, retaining 
the customs and the patois of their ancestors. To 


| find one’s self in one of their houses was to go back 


two centuries. 

There was the spinning-wheel, and the old-time 
loom, with the shuttle thrown backward and for- 
ward; the enormous fireplace, with its Dutch 
ovens, spiders, and griddles ; high, straight-backed 
wooden chairs and benches; and the large corner 
armoire, OY press. 
the cottonade 


At all seasons the men wore 
woven by the women, and the 
women themselves wore homespun or blue guinea 
calico, made with short, full skirts, a bright 
Madras kerchief knotted on their bosoms, and 
another tied over their glossy black hair when 
they went out. 

Of bonnets they knew little or nothing, until 
the New-Year party about which I am going to 
tell you. To be sure, twice a year the grand 
Cheniére ‘“‘vachers” (herdsmen) drove large herds 
of cattle to the market in New Orleans, but they 
never saw anything or ‘heard anything beyond 
their special business. 

It was the New Year of 1870, and the dinner 
and evening dance were to be given by old Pierre 
Durant, the richest man in the settlement. But 
even he never thought of hiring a servant, and so 
the usual crowd of women poured in, to help 
Madame Durant in her boiling and baking prepa- 
rations. 

“Do you know, Christine Severine has got back 
from the city,” said pretty Irma Cuvillier, paus- 
ing a moment in her bread-kneading. ‘I went 
there yesterday, and she showed me all her things. 
Mon Dieu, they are queer! A dress all green and 
red, and made tight, tight, so she can’t lift her 
arms. She’s got a beautiful, beautiful bonnet, 
something like the one Madame Grant had when 
she was here, but oh! so much finer, with lace 
and big red poppies in it.” 

“But then, Madame Grant was an Americaine,” 
said one of the girls, ‘‘and she lived in the city. 
How would we look with one of those little things 
perched up on our heads in the broiling sun ?” 

*T don’t care, Christine’s got one, and when she 
puts it on, you would not know her. And then 
she talks ‘Americaine’, too, all the time. She says 
only the canaille in New Orleans talk a patois 
like us. That it isn’t French, nor anything, and 
that she has made herself forget it. I asked her 
if she was coming to help us to-day, and she said 
she might perhaps drop in in the course of the 
morning.” 

“Drop in!” screamed Tante Riaud, the most 
masterful old woman in the settlement, with the 
sharpest tongue and the most fiery temper. “Are 
you talking about old Severine’s daughter Chris- 
tine, who went away from here two years ago 


It was surrounded on two sides | 


| with that ‘Americaine’?’ Madame Grant as her 


baby’s nurse? Has that lazy, trifling vaut rien 
come back, and with airs, too? Forgotten her own 
tongue! Only canaille talk it, do they? Let her 
bring her saucy tongue here!” brandishing the 
ladle she held. ‘‘And is her long nose shorter, 
and her catfish mouth smaller? Va donc, don’t 
tell me anything about her! Only talks ‘Ameri- 
caine’, hein?’ 

“But, then, we can talk ‘Americaine,’ too, Tante 
Riaud,” said Irma, complacently. ‘For the fine 
clothes, no, but of the language we know almost 
as much as she does.” 

“Thou art a fool, Irma!” cried the old woman, 
sharply. ‘‘What has come to our people that they 
hanker for the language and silly fashions of a 
bad race? Once you were all content with your 
life, but pouf! those restless, money-loving people 
have bewitched you. No more homespun, but 
you must have flimsy, fading calicoes. 

“No, no, Tante!” laughed Irma. ‘But then, 
you know, the ‘Americaines’ know so much more 
of the world than we do.” 

“The world! the world!” spluttered the old 
woman. ‘Dost thou know what is the place thou 
callest the world, petite folle? It is a hog wallow, 
where the filth clings to all who enter. Thank 
the holy Virgin every night that a silly little 
thing as thou art is safe here among friends. I 
have no patience to listen to all thy foolish talk.” 

“But Christine has such pretty things!’ pouted 
Irma. ‘And her beautiful bonnet!” kissing her 
fingers, enthusiastically. ‘Now, girls, you know 
she is not pretty.” 

“No, indeed!” in chorus. 
scare the cattle!” 

‘*Well, just see her in that bonnet, with her face 
all powdered, and there isn’t a girl here to com- 
pare with her. Not even you, Lise, nor you, 
Marie; not even Jeanne there, whom everybody 
calls arose. Here she comes now! Just look at 
her!” 

Christine swept into the room, with an affected 
smile. She was a plain girl, long-nosed, wide- 
mouthed, and dark in spite of paint and powder, 
laid on with no artistic skill. Her bonnet, a cheap, 
tawdry concern, with its staring red poppies and 
a red feather, was perched on the back of her 
head, and her dress had immense plaids of red 
and green. A large red bow at her throat, with a 
gilt brooch, completed her costume, and turned 
the plain Acadian girl into a most vulgar creature. 

But the Cheniére girls were dazzled with the 
finery, and thought Christine almost a beauty. 

“How do you all do?” she said, in her lately 
acauired language, holding out her hand affably 
to her old companions. “I is dreadful glad to 
see you all, but I ham afraid I stay honly two, 
tree days wiz you. Madame Grant she say she 
want me back right off. Ah! I could not lif here 
no more, it is so deeferent in ze city.” 

“If the American woman wants you, you had 
better start now!” cried Tante Riaud, in her 
harsh, strong voice. She had dropped her ladle 
| at the advent of Christine, and stood staring at 
her with disgust and contempt in every line of her 
wrinkled old face. ‘*This is no place for a fine 
lady. We want cooks to-day. Not fine feathers 
on empty heads.” 

“Oh, Tante Riaud is funny, always,” Christine 
said, with an affected laugh. ‘I has come to eat 
dinner wiz you all. You will excuse me if I talk 
English; I has lost my French entirely.” 

‘And what else hast thou lost, idiot?” The old 
woman’s indignation was easily getting the better 
of her small stock of politeness. “Go and take off 
that fool-thing thou hast on thy head, and come 
help pick these birds for dinner. No work, no 
dinner; and if thou wilt not help, trot back home 
as fast as thy tight dres& will permit.” 

Christine colored angrily, but tried to laugh. 
She went, however, into an inner room with the 
girls, and laid off her bonnet, gloves and fan, 
which her companions regarded reverentially as a 
type of a higher civilization than they had ever 
known. She pretended to help with the birds, but 
in a disgusted, dainty fashion which exasperated 
Tante Riaud to such a degree that she snatched 
them out of her hands and ordered her out of the 
kitchen. She was very glad to go, for the gallery 
was full of young men upon whom she was anx- 
ious to try her new airs and graces. 

The Acadian girl, in a natural state, is the most 
modest and retiring of her sex. To walk into a 
crowd of men, take her seat, and talk and laugh 
with them, would be an act of gross impropriety 
in her opinion. So the girls, with horrified aston- 
ishment, watched Christine jesting and laughing, 
calling one to sit near her, and to another to get 
her a glass of water, until she held quite a little 
court. 

The young “vachers” were not accustomed to 
these free ways, but they were amused and pleased 
at the novelty. After dinner it was worse, for the 
young men deserted their other friends, to cluster 
around Christine, and listen to her tales of the 
great city. 

She spoke English to some; to those who did 
not understand it, she condescended to employ her 
old patois, with many halts, as if her memory 
failed her. The other girls retired to the inner 
room and held an indignation meeting, now and 
then peeping at the culprit, who sat in state with 
her court around her. 

“Listen to that!” Irma cried, her heart swelling 
with anger and mortification. “She pretending to 
| forget her French! And look at those idiots 
| around fetching and carrying like my dog Fido,” 





“Ugly enough to 











“‘And Leonce Beaupré among them,” laughed 
Jeanne. ‘Why, Irma, if any one had told me 
Leonce could be taken away, I would never have 
believed it. But he is like all men—a bold new 
face and a fine dress takes them all.” 

“A new face!” and Irma’s eyes were full of 
angry tears. ‘What is new about it but the pow- 
der and the paint and this?” pointing to the bon- 
net which reposed on a pillow. ‘Now I will put 
it on and see if I am not prettier than she is.” 

She mounted the tawdry thing over her pretty, 
glossy black hair, and in her eyes, and the simple 
eyes of her companions, she was transformed as 
if by a fairy’s wand. 

“Oh, you are too beautiful!” cried one of the 
girls, and they all clasped their hands enthusias- 
tically. ‘You look like St. Elizabeth.” As if 
that Thuringian saint had ever resorted to such a 
vain device! 

“Tt is this which makes her so beautiful in their 
eyes!” Irma cried, viciously shaking her fist at 
the bonnet which again reposed on its pillow. 
“It is bewitched by some evil spirit that wants to 
harm us, and I suppose even when she takes it off 
the spell lingers. Let us destroy it, and then per- 
haps the demon will leave her and the charm be 
broken.” 

These Acadians are superstitious to an extent 
no one who did not know them would suppose 
possible. They believe demons and saints are 
wandering about all the time, and lurking even in 
pieces of furniture. 

These girls saw their sweethearts and brothers 
absorbed by a girl who two years before had 
come and gone unnoticed. There was enough of 
personal pique in that little room to make way 
with fifty bonnets, and in a minute each girl 
whipped out a pair of scissors from her pocket, 
and in a few snips the tawdry finery strewed the 
floor in small scraps. Then they all quietly left 
the room; frightened but exultant. 

It was not long before Christine decided it was 
time to go home. With a coquettish smile she 
turned from her admirers who were contending 
for the honor of escorting her. She entered the 
room to put on her bonnet, and her horrified eyes 
quickly took in the extent of her misfortune. In 
the twinkling of an eye her English was forgotten, 
and the expressive language of her people took its 
place. 

*““Canaille! monstres!”’ (monsters) she cried. 
“They have ruined me. Ah, scederats !” (wretches) 
shaking her fists and stamping her feet. ‘They 
have been at their salop’rie!” (filthy work). *‘Ah, 
cochons!” (hogs) “I will tear out their hearts! 
Where are they?” rushing into the astonished 
crowd who had clustered at the door. ‘Where 
are those vile girls who have cut up my bonnet ?” 

“They have gone,” chuckled Tante Riaud. “I 
thought they had been up to some mischief, they 
ran off so fast. So you’ve found your French 
again, Christine, and I see you are the same ill- 
tempered girl I used to know. Here, I’ll lend you 
one of my handkerchiefs to wear home.” 

Christine struck aside the offered kerchief, and 
without another word rushed out of the house, 
and over the prairie to her father’s house. Grande 
Cheniére saw no more of her. 

That was the fate of the first bonnet in Grande 
Cheniére. Go there now and you will see every 
pretty girlish head surmounted by one. Not as 
picturesque as the discarded Madras, but then 
fashion has made its way even to that place. 

I happened to witness these incidents myself at 
the time they occurred. 

M. B. WILLIAMs. 
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A YOUNG INVENTOR. 


Carlyle says that you can tell how a man would do 
anything from the way he sings. However this may 
be, it is certamly true in nine cases out of ten that 
you can tell what sort of a man a boy will make from 
seeing him at play, when obliged to stay indoors, 
without a companion. Sir William Armstrong, the 
artillery engineer, was a delicate boy, and one winter, 
when six years old, was confined to the house for 
months. To amuse himself, he set several old spin- 
ning-wheels in motion by means of weights descend- 
ing on strings from top to bottom of the house over 
the staircase railings. 

Friends and relatives bought mechanical toys for 
the little prisoner, which he at once pulled to pieces. 
They attributed the habit to a child’s passion for de- 
stroying things, not supposing that the little six-year- 
old was bent on discovering their construction. It 
was not satisfactory to him to see “Jack” jump up in 
the “box” when the lid was raised; he would know 
what made “Jack” spring up. 

The boy passed into young manhood, and his 
father, seeing nothing extraordinary in his son’s 
mechanical gifts, put him into a lawyer’s office, where 
he remained, as student and junior partner, for more 
than thirteen years. 

One day, while casting a fish line near a rustic mill, 
the water-wheel attracted his attention, because it 
was fed by a rill above, which descended from a 
height of nearly a hundred feet. Seeing that only 
twenty feet of the descent were utilized, he pondered 
the question, ‘“‘Why not use the whole descent of the 
stream as a motive power?” 

A swinging lamp in a church suggested to Galileo 
the pendulum as a means of measuring time, and the 
young lawyer saw in the descending rill power for a 
hydraulic crane. He invented one, and it attracted 
the attention of leading engineers. 

The new crane, however, met with strong opposi- 
tion. Mr. Hartley, the engineer of the Liverpool 
Docks, pooh-poohed at it for a long time, refusing 
even to examine it. He was one of those conserva- 
tive men who think that what is useful is old, and 
what is new is worthless. 
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A letter from an eminent engineer started him to 
make a journey to the place where one of Arm- 
strong’s cranes was at work. He came to the man 
who had the charge of it, and without revealing 
himself, began a bantering conversation, in which he 
freely expressed his scepticism as to the machine’s 
utility. 

At last the man, who, from his skill in managing 
the machine, had acquired the name of “Hydraulic 
Jack,” proceeded to show the crane’s action by the 
daring treatment of a hogshead of sugar. 

“IT am Jesse Hartley, of Liverpool, and I have seen 
your crane,” said the now convinced engineer. “It is 
the very thing I want, and I shall recommend its 
adoption at the Albert Dock.” 

Sir William Armstrong’s name subsequently be- 
came identified with huge rifled cannon, the man- 
ufacture of large projectiles, and the building of 
vessels of war. 
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For the Companion. 


POISONING A TIGER. 


Very soon after I had killed my first tiger, which, 
by the way, occurred within a mile of my jungle 
camp at Tellicul, my friend Theobald paid me a visit, 
to congratulate me on my good luck. 

On the occasion referred to above, while we were 
discussing tigers and tiger-hunting, he remarked that 
tiger-hunting in the Madras Presidency was not at 
all what it had been a few years before. 

“But surely there is no lack of tigers yet,” I said. 
‘How many people were killed in this Presidency 
last year?” 

“About eighty-three deaths by tigers were reported 
last year (1876), and every year a good many occur 
that, for various reasons, are not reported. But that 
number is small to what it used to be.” 

“T should think it would be possible to poison the 


and he was rather nervous when we were among 
tigers. I can’t say that I ever blamed him either, for 
what chance has an unarmed man against a wild 
beast in a rage? 

“We found the cow lying in a cattle-path at the 
edge of the jungle, in what had once been a clearing, 
but was now covered with low bushes growing in 
small clumps, with bare ground between. The tiger 
had waylaid the herd, and sprung upon his victim 
from a small clump of bushes which stood at a turn 
of the path, and close beside it. 

“As the cow passed his hiding-place, he had rushed 
upon her, seized her by the throat close to the head, 
and by a quick and powerful upward twist of the 
head, had broken her neck and killed her almost in- 
stantly. His fangs had made a pair of deep, round 
holes on either side of her neck, half way up, and 
there were also deep claw-cuts on her shoulders. 

“With my hunting-knife I cut several deep gashes 
in the fleshy parts of the cow’s thigh, and rubbed the 
poison into them. Then, to make sure of my purpose, 
T also gashed the flesh on the shoulder and nock in 
the same way, and put in more poison. I told Nan- 
gen that if there was any virtue in the poison we 
should certainly secure that tiger. 

“We hardly expected the tiger would return to his 
prey during the day, and late in the afternoon, when 
we stole quietly out to where the dead cow lay, we 
were not at all surprised to find it untouched. 

“The next morning, after a night spent chiefly in 
thinking of the fine new rifle I was going to have, I 


tigers walked out to the left and came into full view. 
If I ever prayed in my life, it was then. 

“I did not dare move a muscle, arm, hand or foot. 
As long as that great brute remained in my sight, I 
held my whole body as motionless as though I had 
been frozen. 

“After sauntering about for a few minutes, licking 
his chops now and then, switching his tail and peer- 
ing off into the bushes, in the opposite direction from 
where I lay, he turned around, walked back to the 
bones, and went to gnawing and growling with the 
rest. 

“Just then there was a regular fight between two 
of the brutes, and while they were snarling and roar- 
ing and clawing each other, I took advantage of the 
noise and the excitement to creep backward as fast 
as I could go until I had measured my length over 
thirty yards of ground, and could venture to stand 
up. 

“A short distance away, I came up with Nangen, 
who had pluckily halted as soon as he dared, and was 
waiting for me. You may well believe we lost no 
time in getting out of that place. 

“The end of it was that we simply went back to 
camp, foiled, and thankful to get off alive.” 

“What became of the poison?” I asked. 

“Those six tigers ate it and relished it, apparently, 
for none of them were found dead from the effects of 





rose early, called up Nangen, shouldered my heavy 
gun, gave Nangen the little rifle, and set out to visit | 
the bait. I had high hopes of finding the tiger curled | 
up dead within sight of the carcass, or else in the 
bushes near by. 

“With my gun in readiness for a shot, we stalked | 
quietly along the cattle-path up to where the carcass 
ay, but when we came within sight of the spot, 
behold, the carcass was gone! It had been dragged 





brutes, and thus exterminate them altogether in a 
locality where they kill people and cattle in such 
numbers,” I observed. 

“Well, the fact is, a real sportsman has too much 
pride to kill a tiger in any other way than by shoot- 
ing it. Still, a good many have been poisoned, both 
by natives and by Europeans. I must confess to 
having killed a few cattle-lifters in that way myself 
though the first time I attempted it I made a failure. 
I never had another such a scare in all my life.” 

Scenting a good story of adventure, I replied, in- 
eredulously,— 

“What, in merely putting out poison for a tiger?” 

“No, not exactly that, but in what happened atter- 
ward.” 

“Let’s hear all about it,” said I. 

“Well, in the first place, it happened when I was 
young, and knew little about tigers. It was early in 
my second year’s service as a Forest Ranger, when I 
was a mere boy. I was stationed then in the Wynaad 
District, not far from the southern boundary of My- 
sore. 

“That part of the country was then famous for 
tigers, and, for that matter, there are a good many of 
them there now. Adjoining my forest on the south 
was a wide tract of thickly settled and well culti- 
vated country, full of villages and herds of cattle, 
sheep and goats. The adjoining forest was so thin and 
open that the game living in it had a good open range, 
and that made it no easy matter for a tiger to pull 
down enough to eat. The result was that the tigers 
found cattle easier prey, and so the whole country 
was overrun by miserable cattle-lifters. 

“The number of cattle killed in a year was remark- 
able, and the losses of the poor villagers were very 
heavy and hard to bear. A tiger who kills only what 
he wants to eat consumes about two bullocks a week; 
but you know tigers sometimes, like some sportsmen, 
slaughter everything eatable that they come across. 

“As soon as I was assigned to that post the villag- 
ers began coming to me, begging me to kill the tigers 
that were destroying their cattle. They offered 
me trackers and beaters by the score, or live bullocks 
for bait, if I would only kill off the ‘dogs’ and ‘sons 
of dogs’ that were eating up their cattle. 

“If I had had a good rifle and a little experience 
then, I would have made it dangerous for the brutes 
from the first; but I was only a boy, and my only 
shooting-irons were a light rifle and a double-bar- 
relled, muzzle-loading smooth-bore, a very good gun 
for some purposes, but not quite the thing for tiger- 
hunting. 

“I did go tiger-hunting several times with the vil- 
lagers, and tried my very best to rid the country of 
the striped thieves, but it was some time before I so 
learned their ways as to be a fair match for one of 
them. 

“Meanwhile a thought struck me. I made up my 
mind that I could poison tigers if I could not shoot 
them. Then with the money I would receive from 
the Government as a reward for destroying them, 
and from the sale of the skins, I could buy a fine 
double breech-loading rifle that would stop a tiger 
when my old smooth-bore wouldn’t hit it at all. 

“TI told the people in the nearest villages what I 
had resolved to do, and how they could help me. 
The next time a tiger pulled down a bullock, the 
villagers were to assemble in force, without delay, 
make a big noise, and drive the tiger away from his 
prey, then send a runner to me immediately. I didn’t 
have long to wait before I had the opportunity of 
putting my plan to the test. 

One morning there came to me a runner, dripping 
with perspiration and covered with dust. As soon as 
he got his breath, he told me that as a herd of cattle 
was being driven into the forest to graze, a tiger had 
pulled down a fine young cow, but was frightened 
away before he had time to eat her. The rest of the 
herd had turned tail and bolted back to the village, 
where, according to my instructions, they would be 
kept for the remainder of the day. The herds of the 

adjoining villagers had also been returned to their 
pens, so that there would be no chance for the tigers 
to get at the cattle again, either that day or the next. 


“Without a moment’s delay I got some poison out 4 


of my medicine-chest, caught up my gun, and hurried 
off. 

‘Having no spare gun in those days, I had no need 
of a gun-bearer. But on my hunting-trips I was 
usually accompanied by one of my forest peons, a 
stout, active young fellow, named Nangen. He was 


off bodily through the bushes, and there was noth. | 





ing to be done but to hunt 
for the carcass. 

“The trail left was as dis- 
tinct as the nose on a man’s 
face, and we hadn’t the least 
difficulty in following it. 


“The trail wound from 
side to side through the 


bushes, keeping to the bare 

ground, of course, so as to avoid obstructions, and | 
thus we were able to follow it almost noiselessly. | 
The farther it led, the more anxious I became for our | 
safety; and but for the poison I had put in the 
carcass, I would not have risked following it up in 
that manner at that early hour. But I assured my- 
self that we should find the tiger either dead or too 
sick to fight, and that there wasn’t much danger, 
after all. 

“We had followed that drag fully a quarter of a 
mile, keeping such a watch in front as we had never 
kept before, but in reality expecting to find only a 
dead tiger at the end of the trail. Suddenly we heard 
a growl in front of us, just on the other side of a 
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and what do you think I saw, within forty feet of 
where we stood?” 

“A tiger, alive,” said I. 

“Six tigers!” said Theobald, his eyes round and 
staring at the recollection. ‘Four full-grown tigers 
and two cubs!” 

“Alive?” I demanded, sobered instantly by the 
critical situation. 

“Alive!” cried my friend; ‘‘I should say they were 
alive. They were gnawing at those bones like a pack 
of hungry dogs; for that one cow had been only a 
taste for so many. 

“Five steps further, and we should have been in 
view of the whole pack! That growl was all that 
saved us. 

“T think that I was never so near death before. 
I’ve shot many wild beasts since, but I never, at any 
other time, had such a feeling as came over me 
then. 

“I crouched down silently where I stood, and grasp- 
ing Nangen by the arm drew him to my side, the 
better to control his movements. His face was ashy 
gray, and I never saw such a ghastly, terrified ex- 
pression on any man’s face as his wore. He gave 
himself up as lost. 

“I partially recovered my nerve and resolved what 
todo. I put my mouth to Nangen’s ear and whis- 
pered,— 

‘Leave the rifle here, lie down, and creep slowly 
backward.’ 

“He did as he was told, and soon vanished from 
my side; but I did not dare turn my head to see his 
movements. When he was well out of the way, I 
got down on my hands and knees to creep away 
backward in the same manner; but just as I was 





®@ good, faithful fellow, but not much of a hunter, 





straightening out one leg to make a start, one of the 





little thicket that we were about to pass on our} 
right hand. Involuntarily, I craned my head to the | 
left so as to look through the edge of the bushes, | The sight of reindeer always sets the dogs scamper- 


it. I really can’t imagine how they all escaped.” 
WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 
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For the Companion. 


ARCTIC WOLVES. 


Our long sledge journey commenced on the Ist of 
April, 1879, and by the 13th of that month we had 
been nearly a week in the reindeer country north of 
Hudson’s Bay, having killed a number of deer. 


native, got the Coston signal-light, jumped up on 
the snow-bed, and thrusting it through the soft dome 
of the igloo, set it off, and it flashed into a red light 
that lit up the whole country with a most weird glare ; 
and as it was burning brilliantly in its varied colors 
of red, white and green, we could hear the rapidly 
receding howls of the hungry pack, as if they could 
not get away half fast enough. 

The next night, when in our igloos, our day’s work 
done, and a good march to our credit, Ebierbing, one 
ot my Esquimaux dog-drivers, told us of an adventure 
with wolves during a summer or two before, when 
the snow was all off the ground and the ice had 
melted on the lakes. He had been trudging around 
looking for reindeer nearly the whole day, and tired 
of walking he sat down on a rock on the top of a hill 
where he could view the country around him. 

He was somewhat thirsty, and seeing a little lake at 
the foot of the hill, he left his gun leaning against 
the rock, descended to it, and took a good long drink 
from its edge. Here he idled away his time, taking 
sip after sip of the cool water, and looking at himself 
in the reflection, until hearing a stone fall back of 
him, he wheeled around and saw that he was sur- 
rounded on the land side by eight or ten full-grown 
Arctic wolves that had crawled up around him so 
noiselessly that he had not perceived their presence 
until one stepped on an unstable stone that rattled 
down the hillside. Of course, this unpleasant sur- 
prise took away his breath, for his only means of a 
good defence was tantalizingly in full sight on the 
top of the hill. 

Ebierbing had his knife with him, a huge butcher- 
knife with a long handle such as is used as a hunt- 
ing-knife in the chase, and as a snow-knife to cut 
blocks of snow in the winter when building igloos, 
and this he drew and flourished in the air; but they 
only sat down around him a few feet away and licked 
their chops, and_he laughingly declared that he be- 
lieved that some of them winked at the others. He 





Shortly after camping, and while we were building 


POISONING 


A TIGER. 
igloos, or snow-houses, in a snow-drift near the shore 
of a lake, through whose six or eight feet of ice we 
could bore and reach fresh water, my attention was 
called to the dog-drivers of the three sledges and 
forty-two dogs, all of whom grasped their whips, and, 
planting themselves in front of their dogs, commenced 
plying them with the long lashes, that sent them 
back to their resting-places on the snow-banks in 
front of their sledges; for the dogs had all jumped 
up, and, with staring eyes and ears set forward, were 
gazing intently at a spectacle at the farther end of 
the lake, probably a half or three-quarters of a mile 
away. 

This sight was a dozen to a score of big white 
wolves chasing a couple of reindeer across the lake, 
and not more than thirty or forty yards behind them. 


ing after them, however useless the chase may be, 
for they never catch them if not wounded—and as 
| the sledges were unloaded and the dogs yet harnessed 
to them, it was to prevent the dogs from having a 
sledge-race with the reindeer and wolves that made 
the drivers so active in their movements to get in 
front of them. 

By far the most effective way of getting rid of 
wolves is to frighten them off by the burning of a 
bright light,—for these ferocious attacks are always 
made in the night,—for which, in common with all 
wild animals of their kind, they seem to have a 
strange dread. The Esquimaux when in a country 
infested with wolves,—that is, when they are in the 
interior hunting for reindeer,—often keep a light 
burning all night in their lamps. 

I had expected to be pestered by these beasts, hav- 
ing often heard of their depredations in my talks 
with the natives, and the remedy therefor, and had 
provided myself with something that I considered 
even better,—a box of Coston signal lights, that my 
readers have probably seen used on the ocean at night 
by steamers passing each other, or signalling to or 
from the shore, and that burn very much like a 
Roman candle, without sending the stars up into the 
air. 

My Esquimaux hunters had warned me of danger 
from wolves on the coming night. About ten o’clock 
that night, just as we were sinking into slumber, we 
heard the far distant howlings of wolves that put us 
all on the qui vire, and about a half of an hour after- 
wards we heard the low, smothered barking of our 
dogs,—not unlike that of a dog with his nose buried 
in the ground, at the entrance of some rabbit-warren 
or in the hollow of a tree,—which told the experi- 
enced natives that danger was near. Toolooah, a 





noticed as he watched those in one place that those 
of the opposite side had crawled up a step or two 
when he looked at them again, and this alternating 
of approaches was making it disagreeably close for 
him, so he commenced backing out into the lake, 
facing his enemies all the while. 

As he backed out into the water they kept closing 
towards him, but never close enough to reach him at 
a single spring, which nearness he knew would settle 
his fate, and by the time he was up to his middle they 
had all congregated at the spot where he had taken 
his drink. His retreat into the water had evidently 
puzzled them a little, for they did not seem to want 
to goin. 

Seeing their reluctance to enter the water, Ebierbing 
commenced splashing them with it as well as he 
could at such a distance; but with a few spiteful sniff. 
ings they withdrew a few steps and sat down to wait 
in the most aggravating manner; doubly aggravating 
to the poor Esquimaux up to his waist in the almost 
ice-cold water, 2 position he was afraid he could not 
maintain very long should his legs commence to 
cramp. The lake was not a very wide one, although 
quite long, and if not too deep, Ebierbing jntended to 
wade across, just to keep his limbs in motion and see 
what the wolves might do about it. Fortunately, it 
was not any deeper, as he had surmised, and gaining 
the opposite bank he noticed that the wolves did not 
attempt to run around it and meet him on his arrival, 
as he thought they would; they evidently thought 
that they could catch him quickly enough if he tried to 
make his escape, and rather inviting him to make the 
attempt. 

Once fairly out, Ebierbing danced about and 

trotted up and down the shore to stretch his legs, much 

to the apparent amusement of his spectators on the 

other side of the lake. When he attempted to march 

back from the shore, however, his foes were alert 
and started to trot around the lake after him, an un- 
)dertaking they gave up when they saw him return to 
| the beach. 

| He saw that he could get back forty or fifty yards, 
‘and on the strength of this he formed a plan to stay 
away from the beach until the wolves had rounded 
one end of the lake and then retire to the water again, 
| as they came to him, then cross back and secure his 
| gun and get to the water again and shoot two or three, 
| when he knew the rest would leave. 

He had succeeded in luring them around the lake 

and was crossing to get his gun, when he heard a shot 
| in the valley beyond, and he gave a loud halloo, and 
|when another shot was fired, either in response or 
after more game, and another shout was given, the 
wolves trotted away, evidently suspicious of the pro- 
ceedings, and Ebierbing got his gun and made his 
way home, a wetter and wiser man. 

FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 
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For the Companion, 


THE CHINESE NEW YEAR. 


The city of Denver has a large Chinese population, 
and a part of one block in a disagreeable part of the 
city is occupied entirely by Chinese. 

Small as it is, it is divided into numerous streets 
and alleys, each with a name of its own. The houses 
are small, shabby, one-story structures of brick, with 
solid wooden shutters. Most of them are below the 
level of the street. 

On the inside these houses are long, low, and nar- 
| row, with a hall about two feet in width at the side. 
Blankets or canvas partitions separate one room 
from another, and these rooms are often not larger 
than six by seven feet. 

Several families live under one roof, and the filth 
of Chinatown is disgusting. 

Several hundred Chinese live in this unwholesome 
quarter. All the Chinese women in the city dwell 
here. The Joss-house, Masonic hall, and most of 
the Chinese stores are here, and here is the centre of 
| festivities when the great Chinese New Year’s Day 
| comes. 
| The Chinese New Year does not always come on 
the same day of the year. Last year it came in Feb- 
ruary, and was celebrated with great hilarity and a 
lavish waste of time and money. 

The poorest “washee man” in the city must cele- 
brate three days, and those who can afford to do so 
prolong the festivities until the tenth day. No work 
is done during this time. 
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“Me play allee time,” said my “‘washee man,” | was brilliantly lighted. The room was about 


with the simplicity and delight of a child. 
I went down to Chinatown at midnight of the | 
first day of the great celebration. Festivities were 
then at their height. A grand climax of joyful- 
ness had been reached. 
Every little den was filled with Chinese men | 









and women. Many of them 
were seated around greasy 
pine tables playing cards and 
dominoes, or some kind of a 


twelve by twenty feet in size. 
The Joss was a life-size picture of Confucius, 


| highly colored, and hideous as an image could 


well be. This occupied one end of the room, and 


| before it was a rude altar covered with delicacies 


similar to those we had seen in the hovels down 
stairs. Colored lights were burning on the altar, 
and a stick of something stuck in a bowl of earth 
sent forth a perfume suggestive of sandal wood. 
The altar had been made very gaudy and showy 
with cheap decorations of various kinds, and the 
whole presented a very theatrical ay pearance. 
We went from house to house through the nar- 





game with square bits of tin. 

They were all talking and 
laughing, the mysteries of 
the game not seeming to require much attention 
on the part of the players. 

The rooms were all foul with opium fumes and 
dim with the smoke of bad cigars. 

The women were in gorgeous holiday attire, 
and most of the men made a specialty of clean 
white or blue socks and blouses of silk or nice 
cloth. The women had spent hours in the arrange- 
ment and adornment of their hair, which was 
waxed and puffed and pasted and waved to the 
most startling degree. Artificial flowers, tinsel, 
glass, bead and brass ornaments were used in 
elaborate profusion in the further beautifying of 
the hair. 

Refreshments were served in almost every room. 
Dirty little tables or pine boxes, and, in some 
cases, inverted wash-tubs, were covered with Chi- 
nese dainties of every description. There were 
tiny cups of rice, with a raisin in the centre of 
each. Oriental taffy, cakes of dubious origin, 
oranges, watermelon-seeds, Chinese nuts, colored 
mixtures of various kinds, and many dainties 
unknown to and undesired by Americans. Strong 
tea, without cream or sugar, was proffered, and 
something stronger than tea was circulating around 
in bottles of Chinese origin. 

Fach caller left and carried away a calling-card 
of bright magenta paper, folded twice, with the 
name printed in large, black characters. 

During my stay in one of the little dens several 
Chinese ladies called. ‘The hostess, who had been 
reclining on a very untidy bunk against the wall, 
jumped to her feet with a shrill scream of wel- 
come, and in an instant the six women were all 
talking at once in a manner that was quite Amer- 
ican. They remained about tive minutes, laugh- 
ing, chatting and drinking tea, and then hurried 
out as fast as their narrow skirts would let them 
walk. 

A cordial welcome was given us in nearly all of 
the houses, one old Chinaman paying us a doubt- 
ful compliment by saying, ‘“‘Melican man allee 
same as good as Chinaman.” 

One of the men, who could talk quite intelli- 
gently, told us that most of the Denver Chinamen 
would prolong festivities for a week, and if they 
were in China the jubilee might last a month. 

We went down a flight of very dirty steps to 
the home of the only Chinese child then in Den- 
ver. He fled in great haste when he saw us and 
hid behind his mother’s skirts. She said some- 
thing in a sharp tone to him, and he came timidly 
forward and offered his hand. He was very gayly 
dressed in scarlet, green and yellow, and on his 
head was a braided cap of scarlet velvet: which 
gave him a dashing appearance. 

The rooms were all dirty, and disordered be- 
yond description. The one small window in the 
front of each house had never been cleaned, and 
the floors had never been swept. 

Many of the little dens had no windows at all, 
and the furniture in all consisted of pine boxes, 
stools, wooden bunks against the wall, and small, 
rusty stoves. 

Many of the bunks contained men so stupetied 
with opium that they paid no heed to our entrance 
or departure. 

We were shown into a restaurant in a cellar 
under one of the hovels. The cook was asleep on 
one of the tables. Three or four candles gave a 
dim, greenish light to the vile little room. Some 
Chinese sausages hung on a nail against the wall; 
no other food was visible, and the restaurant evi- 
dently had little patronage. 

We climbed up a rickety flight of outside stairs, 
and walked over the roof of one or two buildings 
on our way to the door of the Joss-room, which 





THE CHINESE NEW YEAR. 


row, filthy streets and alleys. The scenes were | 
similar in all. Men and women were gambling, | 
drinking, eating, singing in shrill, sharp notes, 
laughing, or smoking opium. Dirt and squalor | 
were everywhere. I did not wonder that my | 
‘“‘washee man” came to me the following Monday 
saying that his head ached, ‘Oh, so muchee !” 





J. L. Harpovr. 
-_ «<> ‘ 
THE RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS. 


I know not when the lamps of God 
Should light the Christmas shrine; 
The Volga’s bells do not accore 
With those upon the Rhine; 
But when the bells of either clime 
Ring out for charity, 
tongues melodious seem to chime: 
“Ye did it unto Me!” 








+o — 
FRENCH POLITICS. 


The attention of the world is once more called 
to the political state of France by another of the | 
changes of ministry which take place so frequently 
in that country. It is well-known that the French 
chambers contain a clear majority of Republican 
Senators and deputies. Yet no ministry seems to 
satisfy and unite for any great length of time all 
the factions of the Republican party. 


This time M. de Freycinet’s Cabinet retires, and 
that of M. Goblet, who was one of the Freycinet 
ministry, takes its place. It weuld puzzle any 
but the most thorough student of French politics 
to explain how the new differs from the old, except 
in the persons composing it. 

Yet, although each succeeding ministry is Re- 
publican in principle, and the differences between 
them are so slight politically, the hold of each 
ministry on office is frail, and is apparently liable 
to be loosened any day, by an unexpected hostile 
vote. 

This fact indicates that the French have not 
yet wholly learned the’ art of government by 
party; and that French minorities, inside the 
same party, are not content to submit, in general 
policy, to the will of the greater number. 

The French Republicans are split up into three 
or four factions. Usually, all these factions ex- 
cepting one—that of the extreme, or radical wing 

act together. But the Radicals, by voting with 
the Monarchists, as they do not hesitate to do on 
occasion, can turn out a ministry supported by 
the other Republican sections. 

In this division among the Republicans lies one 
of the chief dangers to the Republic itself. The 
Monarchists, to be sure, are not very strong, nor 
is there reason to believe that the French people 
to-day would be willing to see a throne set up. 
Yet the dissensions among the friends of the Re- 
public afford encouragement and hope to those 
who would like to restore the monarchy, with the 
exiled Count of Paris as King; and tend to 
weaken the faith of the people in Republican sta- 
bility ° 

One of the most suggestive features of the 
French politics of the day is the apparent break- 
up of the Bonapartist party; that is, the party 
that has aimed to restore the Napoleonic empire. 
Its former leaders are deserting it, and joining 
either the Republicans on the one hand, or the} 
monarchists on the other. For instance, the fiery 
and pugnacious Paul de Cassagnac, who used to 
battle so fiercely with Gambetta and other Re-| 
publican chiefs, has joined the partisans of the 
Count of Paris; while another eloquent and ener- 
getic Bonapartist, Raoul Duval, has cast in his | 
lot with the more moderate wing of the Republi- | 
cans. 


The chief reason for this break-up of the Bona- | 








partists is that they have no candidate for the 
Imperial throne upon whom they can all unite. As 
long as the Prince Imperial, the son of Napoleon 
III., lived, they had such a leader. But Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, who became the Bonapartist 
heir on the young prince’s death, was greatly dis- 
liked by many members of the party, who would 
not support him. 

Some of them attempted to set up Prince Victor, 
Jerome Napoleon’s son, as his father’s rival in the 
leadership, but this has brought about so serious 
a rent in the party as probably to destroy it. 

There is another danger to the Republic besides 
that of the serious divisions which exist among 
its supporters. This 
is the craving of 
large numbers of 
the French to enter 
upon a war of re- 
venge against Ger- 
many. There is no 
doubt that the 
French are still res- 
tive under the crush- 
ing defeat of sixteen 
years ago, or that 
the Government has 
long strained every 
nerve to create an 
efficient army, with 
a view of some day 
wresting back 
Alsace and Lor- 
raine. 

A war with this 
end in view would doubtless be a great and 
real danger to the Republic. If France 
were defeated, the Republic, in all pro- 
bability, would be swept away, and would 


give place either to monarchy or to a} 


military despotism. If she were victorious, 
it would have a tendency to revive the French 
taste and eagerness for military glory, which 


would be sure to involve France in fresh woe and 


disaster sooner or later. 

Peace is, indeed, the best hope of the young 
French Republic. Harmony among its adherents 
at home, friendly relations with foreign powers, 
and the pursuit of national order and industry, 
would be the best means of establishing it ¢e- 
curely. 

—- +o = - —— 
CHASING THE APACHES. 


The campaign waged by General Miles during 
the summer and autumn of 1886 against the 
Apache Indians in Arizona, led by their chiefs 
Geronimo, Natchez and Mangus, was not one of 
vengeance or vindictiveness. It was marked by 
very great bravery and admirable feats of endur- 
ance on the part of the soldiers, but there was 
very little bloodshed or cruelty. 

The Indians had broken from their reservation, 
and were carrying fire and sword through South- 
ern Arizona, Southwestern New Mexico, and 
Northern Mexico. Lieutenant-General Sheridan, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army, had in- 
structed General Miles to move against them. He 
directed Miles that “‘the greatest care be taken to 
prevent the spread of hostilities among the friendly 
Indians in his command, and that the most vigor- 
ous operations, looking to the destruction or cap- 
ture of the hostiles, he ceaselessly carried on.” 

General Miles divided into districts the whole 


hostile country, which is a series of almost inac- | 
cessible mountain ranges, crossed by deep cajions 


and gorges, and placed each district under the com- 
mand of an officer. Each detachment had helio- 
graph, or looking-glass, signals, by means of 
which they communicated, flashing the sun’s rays 
from mountain-top to mountain-top. Whenever a 
band of hostile Indians was discovered, the sol- 
diers gave pursuit. 

In the chases which followed, the Indians inva- 
riably had one advantage over the soldiers. Rid- 
ing their horses as high up the ranges as they 
could go, they then abandoned the horses, crossed 
the summit on foot, and stole fresh horses in the 
valley below. The troops, who could not steal 
horses, were obliged to send their animals around 
the foot of the mountains, and proceed on foot. 

Lieutenant Brett’s command went at one time 
twenty-six hours without halt, and was without 


water eighteen hours in the intense summer heat | 


of Arizona. Captain Lawton’s command, cross- 
ing into Mexico, pursued the Indians continually 
through the mountainous country of Sonora for 
nearly three months. 

He followed them from one range of mountains 
to another, over peaks nine or ten thousand feet 


above the level of the sea, and in the depths of the | 


cafions, where the heat in July and August was of 
fearful intensity. A part of this command was 
without rations five days, three days being the 
longest continuous period. In these mountains it 
was impossible to move the pack-trains. 

Captain Lawton hunted the chief Natchez down. 
Natchez was willing to surrender to General Miles, 
but not to Lawton. So Lawton followed him north- 
ward until General Miles’s camp was reached. 
Geronimo had already surrendered. Natchez 
hesitated, but he saw the heliograph signals flash- 


ing across from mountain-top to mountain-top as* 


far as he could see, and then made up his mind 
that it was useless to attempt longer to evade the 
whites. 

One after another of the scattered hostile bands 


| surrendered. General Miles says in his report : 


“The hostiles fought until the bulk of their 


| ammunition was exhausted. Pursued for more 

than two thousand miles over the most rugged 
'and sterile districts of the rocky Sierra Madre 
|mountain regions, beneath the burning heat of 
| midsummer, until worn down and disheartened, 
| they find no place of safety in our country or 
| Mexico, and finally lay down their arms and sue 
| for mercy.” 


~~» 
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UNRECOGNIZED. 





A baker who lived near the house in Philadelphia 
once occupied by Edgar Allan Poe was asked if he 
remembered the poet. 

“Surely,” was the reply. ‘Lanky fellow. Always 
wanted bread three days’ old.” 

A similar answer was given to some visitors to 
Salem by an old man who had lived next door to the 
great romancer who was born in that old town. 

“Hathornes? Yes, I knew them root and branch. 
Nat Hathorne? He was born next door to me. I 
can’t say I ever took much account of him. Queer 
chicken! Not much talk in him.” 

“The reason,” says a shrewd observer, “why no 
man is a hero to his valet, is because the valets are 
not themselves heroes.” 

It requires the poetic instinct to recognize a poet, 
and the multitude must have great purposes in them- 
| selves, or a great man cannot lead them. The burgh- 
| ers of Baireuth who regarded Jean Paul as an “‘over- 
| grown half-idiot,” or the cabmen of London who 
| jeered at Samuel Johnson when he walked the streets 
| all night for lack of a sixpence to pay for his night’s 
| lodging, were not so much to blame. It is the lion, 
not the blind mole, that knows the true prince, and 
if we do not know the prince, why should we pay 
him homage? 

In the present day, however, arbitrary social lines 
more than lack of intellect bar men from the knowl. 
edge of each other, and hinder the mutual help which 
they might give. One of the most brilliant and help- 
ful of American women, the daughter and wife of 
men of national reputation as statesmen, lived for a 
year in absolute solitude in one of our American 
cities. 

“Oh yes, we knew who she was,” said one of the 
village magnates afterwards. “But she lived on T—— 
Street, and we never visit anybody who lives on T—— 
Street.” 

In every city and town, even in every school, there 
are these intangible lines based on some fantastic 
fashionable distinction. Men and women who carry 
the strength and help which we need, touch us in the 
crowd every day, and are suffered to pass on because 
they do not belong to our petty clique. 
| Inevery society there are necessarily divisions, but 
they lie on the great plane of human nature and 
human needs, as do the temporary fences upon the 
solid earth. The wise man knows when to step 
over them. 

It was not people of our own clique to whom the 
apostle bade us open our homes and hearts, but 
strangers; “for thereby,” he adds, ‘some have enter- 
tained angels unawares.” 








GIRLS WHO CAN SKATE. 





The stylish young lady, attired in jaunty short 

skirts and rich furs, who goes skating, attended by 
| a devoted escort, upon some pond near the city, 
appointed for this exercise by the dictate of fashion, 
| is a bewitching object to look upon—until she begins 
to skate! Just then, when should be her best oppor- 
| tunity for graceful display, she sometimes fails. 

Too often she squeals, she titters, she balances and 
clutches, she hitches a little way and stops, or she 
strikes out vigorously but awkwardly, wearing upon 
her countenance a do-or-die expression, and wonder- 
ing, as she moves along, if, now she is actually under 
way, it isn’t going to be as hard to stop as it was to 
start. 

To be sure, some of the most graceful and vigor- 
ous lady-skaters are city-bred; but the young woman 
who skates with perfect grace, who skims the ice as a 
| bird skims the air, who never falls, nor seems afraid 
| to fall, who doesn’t mind the cold, and delights in 

nothing so much as a long race before the wind across 
a gleaming expanse of ice—this young woman does 
not, generally, live in the city, and her costume is 
more adapted.to comfort than to style. 

You will find her one of a group of merry girls 
upon a secluded country pond. In that cluster of 
bobbing woollen hoods of bright colors which enlivens 
a little cove at the further end, there may even be 
more than one pretty skater who might almost glide 
unexcelled beside a Russian princess on the Neva, or 
in the company of one of those famous Dutch mar- 
ket-women who skate along the frozen canals of Hol 
land, carrying their wares upon their heads. 

These young ice queens, well bundled up, with ends 
of scarlet muffler streaming on the wind, and their 

| hands tucked into big, old-fashioned muffs, are skat- 
ing, not to be admired, but for real pleasure. They 
learned when they were little girls, and began by 
pushing about an old kitchen chair on the ice. Later, 
they played hockey with their brothers.. Then they 
| aspired to cut circles and figures, and practised these 
| difficult evolutions till their elbows were frayed with 
falling down. Now these periods of trial are over, 
and they are mistresses of the graceful art. 

Hither and thither they flit, singly, in line, or with 
linked hands two and two, hair flying, cheeks redden- 
ing, skates flashing, lithe figures bending and sway- 
ing—a delightful picture; the best and brightest mas- 
terpiece in the gallery of the great Jack Frost! 








| 





——- - +o — 
BLIND AND DEAF. 





A deaf man and a blind man were once together in 
the company of others. The deaf man, as was his 
custom, was in a gloomy mood, while the blind man 

| was very cheerful. 

“Why is it?” said one of the company to the deaf 
man, “that deaf persons are so often melancholy ?” 

“What did you say?” said the deaf man, holding 
his hand to his ear. 

The question was repeated to him. 

“It is because,” he said, sadly, “when people speak 
to us, they only remind us of our infirmity.” 

The questioner then turned to the blind man. 
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“Why is it,” he asked, “that blind persons are al- 
ways so cheerful?” 

“Because,” said the blind man, smiling, ‘“‘as soon 
as people speak to us, they make us forget our mis- 
fortune.” 

————~e—____—__. 


NEGRO REPARTEE. 


The fun of the negro is chiefly in his good-nature. 
His failures at wit are sometimes irresistibly laugha- 
ble from their comical crudeness. As an example of 
misdirected incapacity for wit is the following attempt 
atapun. A venerable darkey rebuked the familiar- 
ity of some of his white neighbors after the war by 
stating to them, with emphasis, “I isn’t yer uncle, 
any mo,’ I’se yer ekal.” 

But, to offset this, there is credited to the very same 
source the really witty observation that he was “not 
colored, he was born so.” 

A colored witness in court was witty through the 
stupidity of the examining counsel. The man of law 
asked, “When you first saw the man on horseback 
where was he?” and the answer of the witness was, 
“On the horse’s back, sah.” 

The next question failed to get the attorney out of 
the predicament. 

“After he was hit with the club, or whatever it was, 
where was he?” 

“On his own back, sah.” 

“What did you kill my sheep for?” inquired a 
farmer of a darkey. 

“Any sheep dat bites me, I kill,” was the answer. 
This shows discrimination, but hardly equal to that 
in the following: A visitor at the capital asked a 
polite negro if his master was a Christian. The an- 
swer was, ‘‘No, sah, he’s a member of Congress.” 

A very good story is told at the expense of Nicho- 
las Biddle, known as “Nick” Biddle, by the political 
opponents of the United States Bank, of which he 
was President. 

He one day met Henry, an old negro waiter, and 
asked him if he was not sometimes called “Old 
Harry.” 

“Yes, sah; 
Nick.’” 


and sometimes dey calls me ‘Ole 


———— + — 


SUPERSTITIONS OF SNEEZING. 


Most people sneeze in the course of their lifetime, 
and even in this country there are many communities 
among whom bystanders, upon such an occasion, 
will exclaim, “God bless you!” This is designed to 
avert the evil omen. The superstition was brought 
here from England and from most of the northern 
nations of Europe. 

Many of our readers will recall what Longfellow 
wrote of the custom in Sweden, “You sneeze, and 
the peasants cry, ‘God bless you!’ ” 

A writer at the beginning of this century, remark- 
ing upon the customs of Italy, says that when you 
sneeze, “even in the theatres, men rise and wish you 
‘Felicitd ’” The purport of this is the same as the 
hearty Swedish and English “God bless you!” 

The origin of this custom in the different countries 
of Europe was the same, just as its meaning is the 
same. It has been traced to those visitations of fear- 
ful pestilence known as the Black Death. One will 
read of it in England in the time of Edward III. In 
1350 this plague swept over Sweden and Denmark. 
Its ravages in those countries were so great that the 
disease gained the name of the tiger death. 

The earliest symptoms of an attack by so dread a 
pest was a sneeze. Thereupon the pitying bystand- 
ers, with sorrowing glance, would turn to the newly 
marked victim, and exclaim, “May God be with 
you!” 

If this account of the custom be correct, it will be 
seen in what good reason the usage originated, and 
with what want of all reason it is continued in times 
when a sneeze, at the worst, indicates but a trifling 
cold. Nevertheless, it is a pleasant little custom, 
which does harm to nobody, and we have not so 
many acts of formal courtesy that it is necessary to 
dispense with any of them. 
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PERSIANS AND ENGLISHMEN. 


The ancient Persians were truthful, and one of the 
manly accomplishments taught a boy was never to 
tell alie. But modern Persia is such a hotbed of lies 
that a man who does not lie is a phenomenon. Man 
seeks his opposite, and the lying Persian is very fond 
of his truth-telling Englishman. Even the English 
telegraph clerks become favorites of Persian dignita- 
ries and fanatical Mohammedan priests. 

These clerks are scattered along the telegraph line, 
one at each station, and soon ‘‘take root” among the 
natives. They are invited to dinners, to marriage. 
feasts, and to picnics. What first attracts their 
Oriental friends to them. is the strange fact that an 
Englishman does not lie. 

Little by little the influence of “the man who tells 
the truth” begins to spread. Disputes are referred to 
him, for he is the only man in the place who will not 
take a bribe. He serves as an unpaid arbitrator, and 
as there are no fees in his court, he soon becomes a 
favorite, because an impartial judge. 

Though a lone Englishman, in a fanatical Moham- 
medan district,—his nearest fellow-clerk is miles dis- 
tant,—he soon finds himself a man of importance. 
The local Governor welcomes him to his house, and 
returns his calls. Several Khans, and even a prince 
or two, drop into his station-house to smoke water- 
pipes and drink innumerable cups of weak tea. All 
because he is the one solitary man in the country who 
never tells an untruth or holds out an itching palm. 





DOCTORS AND THE GREAT. 


Napoleon ITI. was once under the necessity of sub- 
mitting to a surgical operation. The surgeons seemed 
to be much impressed with the seriousness of per- 
forming such a duty for the Emperor of the French, 
when Napoleon said to them,— 

“Gentlemen, I wish you to treat me exactly as if 
I were a day-laborer who needed your services.” 

The Emperor was wise, because he knew that their 
hands would be steadier and their brains clearer if 


of Cardinal Du Bois, Prime Minister of France under | 
the old monarchy, and M. Bourdon, an eminent sur- | 
geon. M. Bourdon was sent for one day to perform 

a serious operation upon the cardinal. The latter, on 

seeing him enter, said to him,— 

“You must not expect, sir, to treat me in the same 

rough manner as you treat your poor miserable 

wretches at your hospital of the Hotel Dieu.” 

‘“‘My lord,” replied M. Bourdon, “every one of those 

miserable wretches, as your Eminence is pleased to 

call them, is a prime minister in my eyes.” 
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HOLY STONES. 


Forms of worship are the outgrowth of a natural 
tendency of the mind. Before the savage has been 
taught to recognize the one God, he throws all the 
fear and veneration belonging to his nature into the 
worship of some inanimate object. The Dakotas, 
one of our Indian tribes, deify the boulders that are 
scattered over the prairies where they dwell. One of 
these stones, known as “‘Eyah Shah,” or Red Rock, 
and lying near St. Paul, Minnesota, is thus described 
in the Popular Science Monthly: 


When a Dakota was in perplexity or distress, he 
would clear a spot from grass or brush, roll a boulder 
upon it, streak it with paint, deck it with feathers 
and flowers, and then pray to it for needed help. 
Usually when a stone had thus served its purpose, 
it was no longer regarded as a sacred object, and 
might be disposed of in any way that suited the sav. 
age whim; but the peculiarity of the sacrificial stone 
now described is that from year to year, and from one 
generation to another, it was a shrine to which pil- | 
grimages were made, and where offerings were laid. | 
Notwithstanding the signiticance of its name, the 
stone is not naturally red, but is merely a hard speci- 
men of granite. It is also called ‘“‘Wankan,” or “a 
mystery.” 

Immediately before starting on a hunting expedi- 
tion, the clan claiming this altar would visit Eyah 
Shah, leave an offering of gaily painted feathers, a 
duck, or haunch of venison, and after a few simple 
ceremonies, go on their way. Twice a year, however, 
the clan would meet more formally, in order to paint 
the stone, which they did with vermilion, or occa- 
sionally with the blood of their enemies, saved for 
the purpose. 

When this ornamentation was finished, they would 
trim the boulder with feathers, flowers, and other 
ornaments, and dance about it before sunrise, with 
chants and prayers for successes from the mysterious 
spirit of the rock. 

The north end of the rock is ornamented by a de- 
sign ss the sun, a rudely drawn face sur- 
rounded by fifteen rays. 





OVERWORKED WOMEN. 


Prior to the American Revolution every colonial 
farmhouse and every blacksmith’s shop was a manu- 
factory. For everything was literally manufactured, 
that is, made by hand. The blacksmith hammered 
out axes, hoes, forks, spades, ploughshares, scythes, 
and nails. <A tailoress went from house to house to 
make up the winter clothing, and was followed by the | 
shoemaker. 


The farmer prepared the leather from skins which | 
had lain in the vat for a year, and his wife made 
ready the cloth. 
Spinning-wheels buzzed from morning till night. 
Skeins of woollen and linen yarn hung on the walls 
of every house. Seated on the loom-seat, the best 
woman of the family plied shuttle and treadles— 
weaving blankets, sheets, table-cloths, towels, bed- 
curtains, window-curtains, flannels, and cloth for 
garments. 
Every woman in the household manufactured some- 
thing. The aged grandmother spun flax with the 
little wheel; the youngest daughter carded wool, and 
the oldest, if the men were busy, hatchelled flax. It 
was hand-work that did it, and every hand did what 
it could best do. 
The women, whose “work was never done,” not 
only carded, spun and wove, but they milked the cows, 
made butter, bread, and cheese, soap and candles, 
cooked the food, did the washing, and in harvest 
raked hay, pulled flax, and dug potatoes. 

The neighbor, who happened in for an afternoon's 
gossip, brought her work. The mother patched or 

nitted, as she rested by the fireside, or quartered 
apples for the children to “string” and hang in the 
morning in festoons on the sunny outside walls. All 
were busy—always busy. 


” 


——__—_ +o -— 
NOT A PARDON. 


Many a man has come to grief through signing 
papers of which he had-not examined the contents. 
Sometimes, however, one of the favorite swindles 
of the day is accomplished by getting a man’s signa- 
ture to what seems to be a recommendation of some- 
thing or other, but which turns out in due time to be 
a promissory note. Mistakes of this character, al- 
though amusing, cost nothing, as in the following 
instance : 


President Van Buren was noted for his willingness 
to sign applications for office; and he used to tell a 
good story illustrating his readiness to oblige those 
who solicited his aid. 

When he was Governor of the State of New York, 
alawyer called on him to get a convict pardoned from 
the penitentiary, and stated the case, which was a 
clear one. 

“Have you the papers?” asked the Governor. “If 
so, I will sign them.” 

‘Here they are,” said the lawyer, producing a bulky 
document, and the Governor endorsed them : 


A war veteran who had rheumatism 2 years re- 
ceived great benefit from Hood's Sarsaparilla, (Adv. 
~ - —@— 


Time tells 50 years Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, 
Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it! {Adr. 





> 
Restorative Wine of Coca is a preventive of sick, 
nervous and congestive headaches, also a wonderful 
remedy in cases of neuralgia and nervous dyspepsia. 





apices 
Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous and healthy growth of hair. [Ade. 











100,000 Copies Free. 


We will send to any reader of the “Youth's Com- 
panion” mentioning this notice a copy of our Christmas 
number of the “LEISURE HOUR,” containing 
notes of Fashion, Literature, and instructions “How to 
Shop Through the Mails.” Send address with 2c. stamp, to 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


CHAMPION SPRING GUN. 
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Champion Spring Gun and Pistol. Shoots darts, arrows, 
ete., ete. Just the thing for Home Amusement for the 
youth and mature persons of both sexes, ‘Teach the 
young idea how to shoot.” Full nickel-plated, with 3 
darts, 2 arrows and target. Price, $1.00, post-paid. 

HE ALFORD & BERKELE CO., 

P.O. Box 202. 77 Chamber St., N. ¥. City. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA 
Largest in the World! 
ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$St,000 A DAY. | 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDGCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


lactated. Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merits as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


aa A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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TEAS and COFF 
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the sale of their 
] /HITE 
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M. VAN BUREN.” 

The lawyer then left the office of the Secretary of 
State, but soon returned. 

“Governor,” said he, “I made a mistake, and you 
endorsed the wrong paper.” 

He had presented, for the official endorsement, the 
marriage settlement of an Albany belle, about to 
marry a spendthrift. 


‘“‘Let pardon be granted. 


iglesias laa 
ON GUARD. 


At the opening of the Revolutionary War, the Rev. 
Mather Byles was pastor of the Hollis Street Congre- 
gational Church, in Boston. His loyalty to the King 
disturbed the previously peaceful relations between 
him and his people, and led to the ending of his pas- 
torate. The continued avowal of Tory sentiments 
compelled the authorities to place him under arrest. 
But no power could keep him from indulging his pas- 
sion for a pun, as is shown by the following: 

On two separate occasions a guard was stationed in 
front of his house, but finally he was left unmolested, 
upon which he remarked that he had been guarded, 
regarded and disregarded. 

Once while the sentinel was pacing up and down in 
front of his premises, the doctor persuaded him to 


go on an errand, and while he was absent, he shoul- 





they eould forget that they were dealing with a sov- 
ereign. 
This incident is in marked contrast to one related 


dered the musket and kept guard over himself, much 
to the amusement of passers-by, 
| sentinel his “obsery-a-tory,” 


He used to call the 


orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and 56 pieces 
| with $12 and #15 orders. STEM - WINDING 
| SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders, GOLD- 


BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 


| Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
| mail youour Club Book, containing a complete Premium 
| and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co. 

210 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 


HINE, $3.50. 


Sent, prepaid, 
to any address 
on receipt of 

rice, This isa 

rand New Ma- 
chine, Patented 
August 2th, 1886, 
It isnot merely a 
toy. [tis what 
every lady 
should have,as 
many are not 
rong enough 
to run a foot- 
power mach- 
ine. It makes 



















the improved Chain 
Stitch, and will do any 
plain sewing done by 
a large machine, and 
as well, It makes three 
stitches to every turn 
of the wheel, and is so ¢ 
simple that a child 
can run it. 
What our Customers say about it. 
Fremont, N. FH., Oct. 18, 1886. 
“I have received the Pansy Machine all right. Am 
more than satisfied,” DELLA L, RIPLEY. 
Detroit, Minn., Nov, 22, 1886, 
“The Pansy Machine arrived November 13th, It works 
very well. Quilted the baby’s cloak (which was made of 
eloth, with lining and a layer of cotton batting between) 
it.” Respectfully, MARY E, MILLER. 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov, 18, 1886. 
“The machine works satisfactorily. In fact, just as 
well as the two-foot power ones I have.” 
Respectfully, STEWART A, BARR, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1886, 
“The machine came to hand all right and works per- 
fectly. It is a beauty.” Yours, REy. J. H. BATES, 
icorgetown, Colo,, Nov. 26, 1886, 
ine all right, and it works splen- 
Mrs, J. A. RODDA, 
Liberty Hill, Texas, Nov. 29, 1886, 
“I received my machine in good order, and I am well 
pleased with it.’ ANNIE SMITH. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., Manufacturers, 
Agents wanted, 132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass, 


Every Housekeeper 


who will write on a Postal Card one reason 
why she uses OAKLEY'S QUEEN SOAP 
and will mail it to L. & J. Oakley, New- 
burgh, New York, will receive a handsome 
Pocket Calendar for 1887, and several ad- 


( 
“T received the mach 
did.” 


ditional ones for her friends and neighbors, 
Please write your name and address plainly. 


Oakley's Queen Soap 


is the outcome of many years c’ growing 
experience in the making and the use of 
soaps, and we place it in the hands of an 
intelligent and discriminating public, feel- 
ing that it will make abiding friends wher- 
ever it becomes known, 





How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuticuRA 


REMEDIES. 
ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 


scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair, n infancy to old age, are 
cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sustain- 
ing elements, and thus removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, Instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp of 
crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily in, CUTICURA 
REMEDIES are the great skin beautffiers, 

Sold everywhere, Price, CUTICURA, 0c. 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
TIN{. with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
| Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 











SECRET 


BLOOM OF YOUTH 


Every Lady desires to be considered 
handsome. The mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan. Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other Blemishes, should lose 
| notime in applying this old established 
| and delightful Toilet preparation. 
It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 
It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
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WHITE LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilet Soap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate frag is unequalled 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
Say pare everenter into its manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
Treliable for use in the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 

Larmp’s Wuire Litac Tortet Soap is 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leave 
ing it beautifully clear soft and smooth. 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 50c. 





| mee ye ye y Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 
| ist oats “ Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
sold a fk had amen Goots Depot 39 Barclay Ste» N Y See Everywhere, 
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For the Companion. 


THE HERO OF THE FORT. 


What, you never heard of Boisrosé, 
The hero bold and brave and gay, 

Who sealed the rock and took the fort, 
Then, bolder still, did make report 

Of deed and claims before the king 
Without a word of faltering? 


And Rosny,* he who afterward 

Was Duke of Sully, stood and heard 
With chuckling mirth the sturdy claim 
This hero dared thus coolly name: 





“Six hundred feet, your liege, we went, 
Six hundred feet of sheer ascent 
Above the surface of the seas— 
A cable rope flung down to me 
And fastened firm, by one outside 
The fortress wall, our only guide, 
Who was our friend within the camp? 
A sailor, sire, of such a stamp 
As might a hundred heroes make— 
I'd give a hundred for his sake! 
And for this deed, which to the crown 
Brings back again the fortress town, 
I only asked your royal grac 
A right to rule the little plac 
As governor from this time on, 
And thus I said to Villars there, 
Your admiral—how he did stare, 
When my conditions | made plain!— 
To yield the fort, might I remain 
As governor of the little town, 





“He raved and stormed; then, marching down 
With all his army, made demand 
That forthwith F should yield command 
Without conditions, and retire 
From fort and camp; then straightway, sire, 

I sent to you my proffered claim; 

Wh Marshal Biron strutting came 

With vain pretences of his power. 

If words we ifts, I'd had a shower 

Of all the treasures in the land, 

*Twas there he wheedled my command 

From out my grasp. I was to be— 

The Lord knows what!—your majesty,— 

The Governor of Feschamp, or 

Some fine equivalent therefor, 

And this was all, for not a word, 

Ay, not a sign, since then I've heard; 

And, sire, he promised in your name 

At once to heed and grant my claim!” 












The speaker paused—indig 
The marquis grinned from ear to ear, 
And sent the king a look that said 
“Was e’er so bold a varlet bred 2?” 
But he, the good King Henri, turned, 
And smiling, cried, * "Tis fairly earned, 
As you assert, brave Boisrosé 
And as my Rosny h 
Before you came > ay, you see 

You've still to learn, if majesty 
And courts delay, no soldier yet 

Did ever any tale forget 
Of gallant deeds; so, go your way, 
And with you take, *sleur Boisrosé, 
A soldier's word, signed by a king, 
That such a hero’s deed shall bring 
Fit recompense, and Rosny here 
Shall prove to you how near and dear 

le also holds a hero’s fame. 

Now, marquis, speak, and strike with shame 
This doubting hero; tell him now 
What fine award you made me vow 

In place of Feschamp to bestow.” 





ant here— 








’ 





’ 
did say 











The king rose up; the marquis low 
Before him bent; then smiling,'turned 
To Boisrosé, whose brown cheek burned 
With frank amazement thus to hear 
That Rosny held his exploit dear, 

And what was this the marquis there 
Was saying, with that smiling air? 

rhe rank of captain from that day, 
Twelve thousand livres the yearly pay, 
With twice a thousand crowns in hand ?” 


Ah, what was Feschamp’s dull command 
To this indeed—to serve the king 

In come, and field ?—half faltering, 
With all his braggart bluster flec 

Bold Boisrosé bent down his head, 
And murmured low, “Ah, sire, forgive 
My angry doubts; henceforth L live 
For you and France, and, if a deed, 

An act of mine, could e’er at need 

My lord; the marquis serve, perchance 
He too may pardon me-—-for France.” 





— NORA PERRY. 
* Marquis Rosny. 





SS 
For the Companion. 
EVERY-DAY DUTIES. 


Emma C—— from her cradle was known as a 
nervous, sensitive child. Her parents in her pres- 
ence declared that she was “different from other 
children; too highly organized to be interested in 
the small details of affairs; unfit for the practical 
drudgery of life.” At school she wrote and com- 
mitted to memory poetry, and was regarded as a 
genius by her companions. Her old teacher 
shrewdly pronounced her to “have every sense 
but common-sense.” 

She went out into the world making the griey- 
ous mistake of supposing that the ordinary rules 
by which other people should properly govern their 
conduct were not for her. 

As a middle-aged woman she had tender feel- 
ing, fine sympathies, and fervent religious faith. 
But her dress, though clean, was untidy; her 
house was disorderly; being ignorant of work, 
she demanded impossibilities from her servants, 
and discharged them every week. She forgot to 
pay her tradesmen; she forgot to date her letters ; 
she forgot to order coal when it was needed, or 
meat for Sunday’s dinner. Then when her husband 


and boys sat down, shivering and grumbling, she 


retired to pray that they might have grace to sub- 
due their bad tempers. 

With a sublime confidence in friendship, she 
would arrive with two or three children, uninvited 
and unexpected, at houses where she had no right 
so to make herself a guest, for a visit of weeks; 
or she would keep her acquaintances in the city 
busy shopping for her with a mere hint of instrue- 
tions and no money. She showered tracts on 
every side, without the slightest reference to their 
suitability. She preached in season and out of 
season, with no idea of adaptation to the indi- 
vidual character, suffering, or needs of those to 
whom she spoke. 

One poor lad, who had gone astray, and now 
lay dying at the house of a friend, was struggling 





to come nearer to his Saviour, when she suddenly 
besieged him with weak arguments, maudlin 
verses and hackneyed appeals. 

“She makes religion hideous to me!” he ex- 
claimed, and refused to hear a word further from 
her on the subject. 

After having, for sixty years, with the best 
intentions and the sincerest faith, worked much 
evil in the world, she died; and all who knew her, 
through their tears, drew a breath of relief. 

The highest virtues fail of their errand if the 
homely qualities of common-sense and discretion 
are lacking. 

‘Keep your eyes fixed on the stars,” says the 
German proverb. “But do not forget to light the 
household candles by the way.” 





a ~ 
A FRENCH SCHOOL-FESTIVAL. 


From time immemorial every French school and 
college has had its annual /féte for the distribution of 
rewards and honors. The French excel all people in 
the art of arranging such affairs, and they take a 
world of trouble with them, often beginning to pre- 
pare several months beforehand. A recent French 
periodical contains an account of a school-festival, 
held some time ago at Guise, the ancient city in the 
north of France, where Monsieur Godin, the iron 
manufacturer, built his famous Familistére, a great 
group of buildings in the midst of beautiful grounds, 
for the abode of his workmen and their families. He 
lives in it himself, and all the children who inhabit 
it, now numbering five hundred and forty-two, go to 
school in one or more of its numerous buildings. 


Every one nowadays is reading, writing, or talking 
about labor questions, as they are called, and how 
workingmen ought to have a better time in the 
world. Monsieur Godin is one of those who have 
done something in the matter. His Familistére, or 
Family House, is now in the twenty-seventh year of 
its existence, and it has therefore almost passed be- 
yond the period of experiment. 

The school-festival this year was of extraordinary 
brilliancy and interest. Some of the more extreme 
socialists have been finding fault lately with the sys- 
tem pursued at the Familistére, and accordingly 
Monsieur Godin seized the opportunity of this festi- 
val, when a large audience was gathered in the theatre 
of the Familistére, to explain and defend what he 
had done. 

The festival lasted two days. On a Sunday after- 
noon the theatre presented a truly beautiful spectacle. 
In the centre of the stage sat Monsieur and Madame 
Godin, with the Executive Council of the Familis- 
tere. The children from two years old upward were 
ranged behind them, according to age, rank above 
rank, clad in their gayest attire. The theatre was 
filled with an attentive audience, composed chiefly of 
parents and relations of the children upon the stage. 

At three o’clock the domestic band of the Familis. 
ttre played a selection of music of an elevated char- 
acter, after which a choir composed of the elder 
pupils sang, with fine effect, a song familiar to French 
scholars, “Le Jour des Récompenses.” Then Monsieur 
Godin stepped forward to the row of bouquets in 
front of the stage, which served in place of footlights, 
and delivered his annual address, which was some- 
what longer than usual, owing, as he said, to the mis- 
representations which has been made concerning 
their system. 

At the beginning he told his hearers that he was 
not going to tell them about the comfortable houses 
they occupied, nor of the cleanliness and excellent 
sanitary conditions which prevailed in them; nor of 
the wash-rooms and bleacheries, and the pond where 
the children could learn to swim; nor of the provi- 
sion made for the sick and the old; nor of the gar- 
dens, the theatre, the public parlors, and the library. 

Having, in this gay and cunning manner, said what 
he would not say, he explained the modes in which 
the children were brought forward, under trained 
nurses and teachers, literally from the very cradles of 
infancy, sometimes when they are but a month or 
two old, to the high school, whence, at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, they usually enter one of Mon- 
sieur Godin’s numerous workshops. The Familistére 
maintains a corps of thirty teachers, professors and 
attendants. 

Monsieur Godin then announced that, to encourage 
and reward the pupils in the schools, the Executive 
Council had appropriated six hundred franes for the 
purchase of toys and prize-books, the distribution of 
which was about to take place. 

He concluded by saying that, notwithstanding all 
the pains taken and the great expense incurred, there 
were still in the Familistére some “illiterate parents” 
who attached little importance to education. He 
entreated such to awake to their duties, both as 
parents and as members of that community, since, 
without the hearty codperation of parents and rela- 
tions, the best teachers could accomplish little. 

After the performance of another piece by the 
orchestra, the children sang a cheerful song, and then 
the prizes were given. First, something pretty was 
given to each of the little two-year-olds, recent grad- 
uates from the nursery. It was a delight to see the 
little white arms stretched out eagerly to receive the 
precious gifts. Next, the older children came up in 
turn to receive their rewards, watched with moist 
eyes by their affectionate parents in the assembly. 

The next morning all the school-rooms were thrown 
open for the exhibition of the work of the pupils, 
their copy-books, drawing-books and models, to say 
nothing of a grand depley of girls’ work, such as 
shirts and other undergarments. All day the Famil- 
istére was thronged with visitors, and in the evening 
the children had another glorious romp of games and 
dances. 

Thus terminated the school-festival at the Familis- 
tere of Guise, as it is described in Le Devoir, the 
weekly journal printed and published within its 
walls, conducted by Monsieur Godin himself. ‘These 
two days,” says Le Devoir, “so good and so strength- 
ening, were designed to give pleasure to our children, 
as well as to engrave upon their hearts, by a brilliant 
and solemn ceremonial, the principles of love, frater- 
nity and goodness which underlie the institution of 
the Familistére.” 

a ae 
DO SOMETHING TO STOP IT. 


Common-sense tells us that when we would arrest 
an evil, we can do it with least expenditure of energy 
by stopping the stream at its source. The reforma- 
tion of one individual is worth any effort, but all 
humanity may profit if we attack, instead, the evil 
which has wrought his downfall. At the national 
meeting of the Women’s Christian Union, at Phila- 
delphia, one of the members told the story of an un. 
happy mother, a wealthy woman, who wished to send 
a message to her son in prison. Said the speaker: 

She handed me a picture and told me to show it to 


lm. 

I said, ‘This is not your picture!” 

“Yes,” she said, “that ia mine before he went to 
prison; and here is one taken after I had had five 
years of waiting for Charley.” 

I went with those two pictures to the prison. I 
called at an inopportune time. He was in the dark 
cell. The keeper said that he had been in there 
twenty-four hours; but, in answer to my pleadings, 
he went down into that dark cell, and the man an- 





nounced a lady as from his mother. There was no | He seized a pail of water from behind the cage, and, 


reply. 
«Let me step in,” I said, and I did so. 
There was just a single plank from one end to the 


| 


as as close as possible to the fighting birds, he 
oused them with it. 
The effect was instantaneous. The fight was all 


other, and that was all the furniture; and there the gone out of them, and they crawled away to different 


boy from Yale College sat. 

Said I, “Charley, Tom a stranger to you, but I have 
come from your mother; and I shall have to go back 
and tell her that you did not want to hear from her.” 

*‘Don’t mention my mother’s name here,” he said. 
“T will do anything = will go.” As he walked 
along the cell, I noticed that he reeled. 

Said I, ‘What is the matter?” 

: He said he hadn’t eaten anything in twenty-four 
ours. 

They brought him something; and I sat down by 
him and held the tin plate on which was some coarse 
brown bread without any butter, and, I think, a tin 
cup of coffee. By-and-by, as we talked, I pressed 
into his hand his mother’s picture; and he looked at 
it and said,— 

“That is my mother. I always said she was the 
handsomest woman in the world.” 

He pressed it and held it in his hands, and I slipped 
the other picture over it. ‘“‘Who is that?” he asked. 

“That is your mother.” 

“That my mother?” 

“Yes, that is the mother of the boy that I found in 
a dark cell, after she had been waiting five years to 
see him.” 

“O God,” he cried, “I have done it! No, it is the 
liquor traffic that has done it. Why 
somcthing to stop it ?”—Christian Mirror. 
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For the Companion. 


NEW YEAR’S THOUGHTS. 


Think not that outward circumstance alone 
Thy life doth make and mold; 

A force by thee, alas, too little known, 
Doth thy own bosom hold. 


Stronger in influence than thy nearest friend, 
For with thee more than he, 

= thoughts a power o’er all thy life extend, 

urely though secretly. 

Effects their character from causes take, 
*Tis everywhere the same; 

The sweet, sound, seasoned wood doth always make 
The fair and fragrant flame. 


So do the covert thoughts within the heart 
The overt life reveal; 

For thoughts to actions do their stamp impart, 
As to the wax the seal. 

Thoughts are the spirit’s paatons, that uplift 
The soul in heavenward flight, 

Or else, by which it evermore doth drift 
Farther from truth and right. 


So, guard and guide thy thoughts, with constant 
rayer, 
In Gomenk watchfulness, 
And all thy life shall be divinely fair, 
And other lives shall bless, 


PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 
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CHEATING THE MINISTER. 


Ministers and physicians have, no doubt, more 
queer experiences than all other professional people 
taken together. The clergyman who is frequently 
called upon to perform the marriage ceremony is 
able to accumulate a fund of anecdote which may 
prove of more permanent value than his fees. Occa- 


| sionally, however, he is the victim of some sorry 


joke, which it requires philosophy to appreciate. 


“On one occasion,” says a minister, “I took a drive 
of sixteen miles and paid five dollars for the privilege 
of marrying a couple who did not even invite me to 
the marriage — That was in New Jersey. The 

room promised to send me a fee large enough to 
include the cost of the conveyance, but I was never 
able to collect either. 

“Once a marriage-fee came near getting me into 
trouble. I was paid a five-dollar bill which proved to 
be counterfeit. I placed the note in my pocket-book, 
and a few days afterward had occasion to go over to 
Baltimore. When I went into a store to buy a pair 
of gloves I gave the salesman this bill and waited for 
my change. 

“Unfortunately for me, a swindler had been passing 
bad money in Baltimore about that time, and a de- 
scription of the fellow had been put into the papers. 
In a general way I happened to answer fairly to that 
description, and it was with great difficulty that I pre- 
vented the clerk who was waiting on me from hand- 
ing me over to an officer, whom he had called after 
closely examining the note. 

“Of course, the newly married man who had given 
me the money was greatly mortified. He afterwards 
gave me a beautiful colt as compensation, and re- 
deemed the note. 

“It is a pretty mean thief who will swindle a poor 
country preacher with a large family and a small 
salary; but I once knew a man who did it by means 
of a sham marriage. He came to a small country 
town in which my church was located. 

‘Near me lived a Baptist minister who had a hard 
struggle to make both ends meet. A man and a 
woman drove up to his house one evening and were 
married. The man had a large roll of bills, and pre- 
tended that he was looking for a five-dollar note 
among them, but they were all for one hundred dol- 
lars. The fellow was profuse in his apologies; he 
said he was sorry that he had no small bills, and that 
he did not like to go away without giving the minis- 
ter a fee. Was it possible for the pastor to get one of 
the large bills changed? The poor clergyman, eager 
to get a fee unusually large in his experience, went 
to his little hoard and gave the man ninety-five dol- 


ars. 
“The next day he found that the bill was a counter- 
feit, and he was never able to find the swindler.” 





QUELLING DISTURBANCE. 


The Irishman said that it was not the falling that 
hurt, it was the stopping at the end. So it is in the 
story below that the amusing feature of the fight is 
the manner of its being brought to a close. The 
reader will notice that quarrels among birds have 
something in common with rows among men. In the 
latter case the trouble commonly results from a lack 
of cold water at the beginning. 


A crowd was gathered around the cage in which 
the eagles are confined in Central Park, the other 
day, watching a few daring English sparrows that 
were picking up the leavings of the eagles’ dinner. 
The eagles sat majestic and silent upon the limbs of 
the make-believe trees, as though lost in deep rev- 


eries. 

Suddenly a vulture darted like a flash of lightning 
from one of the upper perches and swoo down 
upon one of our own baldheads with fiendish screams. 

The baldhead answered with screams of terror, and 
hastily retreated into a dark corner of the cage. The 
women and children drew back from the cage in fear, 
and even the men exhibited a desire to get beyond 
the reach of Sir Vulture’s sharp talons. 

The vulture stood silent on the bottom of the —_ 
for a moment, while the other eagles moved uneasily 
on their perches. Then the condor, who had been 
sitting on the highest branch of all, gave vent to a 
shriek almost as deafening as the whistle of a locomo- 
tive and dropped down upon the vulture. In a mo- 
ment feathers flew in every direction. All the eagles 
screamed in unison, and the little birds in the other 

s crouched mute and trembling in the corners. 

A gray-coated park policeman, who came rushing 
to the cage, shouted to a keeper, and in a moment the 
man who has charge of the eagles came running up. 





dowt you do | 
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corners, dripping and dejected. The condor had had 
much the best of the fight. He was bleeding in only 
a few places, while his opponent was covered with 
the sanguinary fluid. 

“The eagles fight very hard sometimes,” said the 
keeper to the reporter. “Water is the only thing 
that will stop them, and even that doesn’t always 
work. If they are very hot, we separate them with 
poles, and then yank them into a tank of water, 
where we duck them until all the fight is gone out of 
them.”—New York Herald. 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 


When so many stories are told of the sagacity, the 
cunning, and the intelligence of animals, and partic- 
ularly of the bear, itis a positive satisfaction to read 
one like the following, in which it appears that the 
shrewdness and presence of mind of a trapper’s boy 
brought up in the backwoods was more than a match 
for Bruin. It is to be hoped that if the bear is to 
carry off the palm, he shall at least be compelled to 
yield to his human competitors the meed of generous 
respect. 





Perhaps if you should visit the northern part of 
Maine, ona a or trapping excursion, you might 
see a small house built in a clearing, but with woods 
directly back of it. This was built by Thomas Sea- 
ton. He sets traps for the otter, lynx and beaver, 
and sells the furs to the trappers who visit the place. 
Should you spend the day, his son might relate to you 
the story of his narrow escape. I will tell it as he 
told it to me: 

“One day I was alone, mother and father having 
gone to the nearest settlement. ee done all the 
chores, [ went into the house, and taking a aper, 
sat down to read. F soon became so ebonben in a 
story that I knew nothing of what was going on 
around me. 

**Had I looked up, I might have seen a black object 
stealing cautiously out of the woods. But I knew 
nothing of it until I heard a low growl, and, lookin 
up, saw a large black bear standing looking at me. i 
screamed, and looking around for means of escape, 
saw a ladder leaning against the roof. 

“My father had mended a place in it the day before, 
and had forgotten to take the ladder away. On this 
I quickly climbed to the roof. But to my affright, I 
saw the bear clambering up after me. As I reached 
the top of the roof, the bear had his paw on the top 
round of the ladder. In a moment we should be 
together, Bruin and I. But a thought came to me. 

“Could I not jump down on the other side? I 
quickly scrambled to the edge, and giving one leap, 
landed safely on the ground. Then I darted to the 
other side of the house, and pulled down the ladder. 
Thus the bear was left on the roof, with no means of 
escape. When my father came home, he shot the 
bear, and sold the skin.”—May C. Andrews, in 
“Treasure Trove.” 





THE LAST SONG. 


The story of the terrible tragedy which occurred 
many years ago at the Pemberton Mills has been 
most dramatically and simply told by a well-known 
author. Her quiet account of the loss of life under 
the fallen and burning building can scarcely be read 
without bringing tears, especially when one reaches 
the end, where the dying lift their voices together in 
the hymn, ‘‘We’re Going Home to Die No More.” 
An incident suggesting the foregoing comes from a 
New York hospital, from which an ambulance had 
been called to the relief of a burned child. 


She had been sent by her parents to the cellar for 
firewood, and in descending the steps she stumbled 
and dropped the lamp, which exploded and set her 
clothing on fire. The surgeon wrapped the poor, 
crisped, writhing form of the child in what is known 
as a “‘prepared sheet,” and told the driver to get to 
the hospital quickly. 

There all was done for her that science could do, 
but it was impossible to save her life. A narcotic 
was given to her, and she fell —-. Waking after 
some hours, she asked for water. The nurse imme- 
diately called the doctor. In a minute he was beside 
the cot. He felt the pulse, ominously shook his head, 
gave some more instructions, and turned —9 away. 
As he did so, the little creature turned half around. 
The dim light of a candle shone on the blackened 
face. The swollen lips pursed out, and, in a clear, 
sweet voice, the dying child began to sing the hymn, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

The doctor and nurse stood transfixed. The other 
patients in the silent, darkened ward leaned on their 
elbows and drank in the sweet melody. The first 
verse completed, her strength began to fail, and with 
it her voice, and only the humming-like distant music 
of the air of the hymn could be heard. That ceased, 
she heaved a sigh, and all was over. 
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-WORLDLY WISDOM. 


“What is the best thing in this world?” a traveller 
was once asked, after he had traversed Christendom 
and returned to his native town to enlighten the vil- 
lagers with his wisdom. “Liberty,” he answered. 


““What’s the most pleasant?” 

“Gain.” 

“The least known?” 

“Good fortune.” 

“Who is the most happy man in the world?” 

“The learned man, who has riches and knows the 
use of them.” 

“The most importunate?”’ 

“The hard-hearted creditor.” 

“The most dangerous?” 

“The ignorant physician.” 

“The most pitiable?” 

“The liar, who is not believed when he tells the 
truth.” 


Though some of these answers may not be approved, 
there is food for thought in them all. 





——__ —_ +o 
HIS COMPOSITION. 


Most of us can remember our early efforts at com- 
position-writing as having been expended on “Hope,” 
“The Seasons,” and like topics. Owing to the nature 
of the subjects, we had nothing very original to say. 
Here, however, is what is said to be the first literary 
work of a boy who had at least a unique mode ot 
statement, even if he necessarily dealt with common- 
place facts. The composition is written upon “The 
Cat”: 


A cat is a curious animal. It has fore feat, and 
also has fore legs. Its head is at one end of its body, 
and its tale is at the other. When it walks, its head 

s before, and its tale follows along behind. Its 
unt feet walks before, and its hind feet walks along 
behind. It is not good for a cat to tia bunch of fire- 
crackers to its tale, eather. Cats can clime treas. 
Dogs kan’t. That is lucky for cats. When a dog 
gets after them, they kan clime a trea, where they 
can sass back without gittin’ hert. You kan’t hit a 
cat. Wunct I threw a bute, and-P&it a nold ruster. 
| old ruster he dide, but the cat didn’t.— Columbus 
Sun, 
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apple and mince, which were the nicest of any- 
Mary had kindly made them all just as 
she did for the grown-up folks, only smaller of 
course, on purpose for Meg’s reception. And 
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For the Companion. 
MEG@’S NEW YEAR’S RECEPTION. 


Dear me! how the snow did whirl down that 
day, in big feathery flakes that looked as if it 
wouldn’t take a great many of them to make a 
pretty deep drift. And they came so thick and 
fast, too! Why, it was as much as ever that you 
could see across the street! 

Little Meg Mather, at the window, couldn’t see 
across, though her brown eyes were staring wide 
open, and her face was pressed close against the 
pane. 

But then, Meg’s eyes were full of tears and run- 
ning over, just as they had been all the morning. 
I suppose that made some difference. Poor Meg! 

It was something of a trial, I think myself, 
though of course it might have been a great deal 
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worse. That is what Meg’s mamma said, trying 
to comfort her little daughter. 

“Just think, dear, what if you hadn’t any nice 
house to live in, and were out in this dreadful 
storm! Or if you were sick, and had to take 
bitter stuff, and lie in bed all day! You must 
look for the silver lining, dear. It isn’t nearly so 
bad as it might be.” 

But Meg couldn’t feel sure of that. It was very 
hard to find the bright side of this black, black 
cloud of disappointment, which had spread over 
all the New Year’s day that ought to have been 
so happy. 

Everything was as horrid as it could be, Meg 
thought. And then the tears flowed faster, drop, 
drop, dropping down on her cunning ruffled apron 
—a New Year’s present from grandma; and the 
cloud seemed blacker than ever, and Meg felt 
dreadfully miserable, and as if her heart must 
break. 


“T know it will!” she sighed. “Oh dear me! 
I can’t stand it one mite more! Oh dear, de-ar 


me!” 

Because she had been going to have a New 
Year’s reception. Dolly Ingalls was invited, and 
Mamie Dixon and Louie Porter, with their dolls. 
On the lower shelf of the china closet was a little 
store of good things to eat—tarts and jumbles 
and frosted cake, and some little turnovers of 





‘“‘Louie’s me-an to have her throat sore!” wailed 
poor little Meg. ‘And I should think Mamie and 
Dolly could come if it did snow! J would if I 
promised—I would! Vdrunaway. I d’lieve ’'d 
run away, if my mamma did say I couldn’t.” 

Now you know all about it, don’t you—why 
there couldn’t be any reception, and all? Louie 
Porter had sore throat, and so of course her com- 
ing was out of the question. And Mamie Dixon’s 
mamma and Dolly Ingalls’ mamma had sent 
word very early that morning that the little girls 
couldn’t go out in a storm, so, if it should happen 
to snow—— 

And it did happen to snow, as if it never, never 
meant to stop. And it kept on snowing, though 
Uncle Tom said when it began he didn’t believe it 
was anything more than 4 squall. 

“But let’s don’t have a squall inside as well as 
out,” said he, chucking Meg under her mite of a 
chin. ‘Wipe up now, and I’ll bring you a paper 
of the best chocolate caramels I can find when I 
come up to supper.” 

That was one comfort in all the grief. But it 
wasn’t a very large one, because supper-time was 
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a long way off. And so Meg cried and cried and 
cried, until her eyes were almost as red as her 
cheeks, and mamma thought she should give up. 
But she pitied her little girl, and offered her every 
crumb of comfort she could think of. 

** T don’t think it snows quite so hard as it did,” 
she said, coming close to the window where Meg 
sat. ‘Maybe they will come yet, dear. Hark! 
What’s that ?” 

Meg listened. The wind whistled, and rattled 
the windows as if trying to make all the noise it 
could, but through it all Meg’s sharp ears caught 
the sound of a hand-organ. It was playing 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

“Oh my!” cried Meg, forgetting her tears and 
trouble for the minute. ‘‘O mamma, where is it? 
Maybe there’s a monkey to it.” % 

Mamma smiled, glad to know that Meg’s spirits 
were on the mending hand. She looked up the 
street, and down the street, as far as she could for 
the snow. She listened again. 

“T think,” said she, “‘it is in our alley.” 

“Oh,” cried Meg, “may I go and see, mamma ?” 

Mamma nodded “Yes,” and away Meg rushed. 
Very soon she was back again, her hair flying, 
her face rosy and smiling. 

“QO mamma! mamma!” she burst forth, breath- 
lessly, “there is a monkey —a beautiful one, 
mamma, with a red coat on, and blue pants, and 








cap, and everything. And he’ll dance just as 
cunning! And there’s a little boy, only not very 
little, you know, and a girl that’s littler than he is 
that makes the jingly noise, when the boy grinds 
on the organ. And it’s a real little cunning organ, 
and plays lots of things, and they went in there 
to keep out of the snow some, and they’ve been 
there ever’n ever so long. And they both of ’em 
bowed and said ‘Happy New Year,’ real p’lite, 
when they saw me, and the monkey did, too, 
bowed, you know, cunning’s could be, and low 
down, and his cap tumbled off and he put it on 
again. And the boy said his name’s Jocko, the 
monkey’s is, you know, and his very own is Peter, 
and the little girl’s is Elsie. Isn’t that a pretty 
one? And—O mamma, I want”—— 

“Well?” said mamma, smiling. I think she 
knew pretty well what the little fly-away Meg was 
coming to. 

“T want to have my ’ception, after all, and have 
them to it, and the monkey. O mamma, can’t I? 
*Cause I just the same’s know they haven’t had 
anything to eat to-day, not so nice, any way; and 
I’m sure they’re real good-behaved. And it’s 
New Year’s, you know, and—oh, can’t I, mam- 
ma ?” 

What could mamma say? I don’t believe she 
would have said anything but yes for the world. 

So Peter and Elsie came in, hanging back a 


deal more beside. I don’t believe Peter and Elsie 
had ever seen such a feast before, much less tasted 
of one. 

They were so hungry! Meg felt sure then that 
they hadn’t had anything to eat before that day. 
And Jocko sat up with the rest and ate as much 
as any of them; and what he couldn’t eat he 
stuffed away under his jacket, which made them 
all laugh harder than ever. 

And right in the middle of the fun the door 
opened, and there were Dolly Ingalls and Mamie 
Dixon and Louie Porter, whose throat wasn’t so 
sore but what her mamma could bundle her up 
and let her come in the sleigh with Uncle Tom and 
Mamie and Dolly, and a nice treat of nuts and 
candy. 

“Oh, you’re most too late!” cried Meg. ‘But 
there’s enough, I guess. Oh, isn’t this the splen- 
didest!”” 

So it was, of course; and of course there was 
enough, too, for everybody. And when dinner 
was over, Jocko went through with all his tricks 
again and again before the merriest little audience 
he ever had, I am sure. 

And at last he pulled off his funny cap and 
passed it around gravely just as he had been 
taught to do, though Elsie blushed and Peter 
scowled at him and said, “No, no, Jocko!” a good 
many times. 








little bashfully, as was quite natural, but looking 
very pleased and happy for all that. And close 
behind them came Jocko, who didn’t seem bashful 
a bit, and was quite ready to make friends with 
everybody. 

What a funny little fellow he was! Meg de- 
clared over and over again that she didn’t believe 
there was ever anything half so cunning before. 
How gracefully he danced when Peter and Elsie 
played “Dixie”! 

Meg clapped her hands until they were red and 
smarting, and laughed until her sides ached. And 
Elsie and Peter laughed, too, and their black eyes 
shone with pleasure, though it was nothing new 
for them. 

“Now, Jocko, be gentleman, sir,” said Peter. 

And Jocko climbed into a chair and sat down, 
crossing his legs as grave as a judge, and holding 
the paper which Peter handed him upside down 
before his funny nose. Meg fairly screamed with 
laughter, and mamma had to join in, too. 

“Jocko, be soldier now, sir,” said Peter. 

Whereupon Jocko took his little wooden gun 
and strutted up and down the room with it on his 
shoulder with a very soldierly step indeed. 

And by the time this was done, Meg had set 
the table in the best of style, and lunch was ready 
—the little tarts and jumbles and frosted cakes 
with a flower on each, and turnovers, and a great 


But Uncle Tom laughed and said he guessed 
Jocko was a business sort of a chap; and then he 
divided a handful of loose change umong the chil- 
dren and Jocko passed his cap until he got every 
bit. 

So Meg’s reception was a complete success, after 
all. The little girls declared they never, never 
had so good a time before in all their lives. 

“Tl have another ’ception next year,” said 
Meg, when her sleepy little head was laid on its 
pillow that night; ‘‘and Ido hope Elsie and Peter’ll 
be to it, and Jocko.” 

And then she went to sleep and dreamed that a 
red and blue monkey was offering her a turnover 
in his cap. Apa C. H. Stoppar»s. 





Answers to Puzzles in December 30th. 


1. ist, John; 


2nd, Wyck; 
John Wycliffe. 


3rd, Cliff (liffe).— 


2. WATCH NIGHT 
ADORE IDLER 
TOPER GLARE 
CREED HER 8 K& 
HERD 8 TREE 8 

Watch-night. 

3 1,2,3,4 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 

HOLY INNOCENT 


(Holy, in, no, cents.) 


4. Ist stanza, girl; 2nd stanza, figure; 3rd stanza, 
four; 4th stunza, Isle of Guernsey. 
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For the Companion, 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 


The following facts are gleaned from the London 
Lancet. We thus give the substance of elaborate 
articles, or important facts illustrative of more gen- 
eral truths. 

It must be admitted that the will of inebriates is 
weakened and dulled by the general nervous anes 
thesia, which forms an important consequence of | 
alcoholism. In view of the degeneration of the brain 
and the resulting mental and moral failure, and the 
analogy with certain forms of Insanity, the argument 
is not without force that the drunkard, and in some | 
cases ever his children, should be disqualified from | | 
the discharge of civil duties, and exculpated, as un- 
sound in judgment, from the full penalty of their | 
offences. 

At the cost of fifty cents, the dresses of the whole | 
household may be rendered incombustible by dip- 
ping them in a solution of tungstate of soda—one 
pound in two gallons The most delics 








of water. ate 


color will not be affected by it, and the ironing will | 
not interfere with the effectiveness of the process. 
In the case of starched dresses, instead of dipping 


them in the solution, to three parts of good dry starch | 


add one part of tungstate of soda, and use the starch 
in the ordinary way. Ladies should decline 
chase light dress materials which are 
be practically fire-proof. 

Two years ago an epidemic of sore 
out in England which soon 
character, and the 


to pur- 
not shown to 


throat broke 
showed an infectious 
schouls had to be The 
district was previously free from sove throat diseases 
of every kind. It was ascertained that the first cases 
had their milk from a particular This being 
visited, it was found that, within a few months, there 
had been five separate attacks of foot and mouth dis- 
ease, and that one cow was still suffering from it. 
There is evidence that diphtheritic sore 
been communicated in the same way. 


closed. 


farm. 


throat has 


A regiment being lodged in new barracks, pro- 
vided with unfiltered water from the Seine, forty of 


the soldiers were attacked with typhoid fever at the 
same time. 
the epidemic ceased. 

In typhoid fever the fluid portion of the blood is 
lessened in quantity, and water should be taken as a 
medicine, as well as to relieve thirst. 


— 
BOOT-BLACKS. 


Some of the readers of the Companion may not be 
familiar with the work that is being carried on by 
benevolent people among the bootblack-news-boys in | 
the cities. 

It is no new thing in Eastern cities, 
ing taken up in the West. Col. 
of Lincoln, Neb., President of Youths’ National 
Home and Employment Association, a man with a 
heart for homeless boys, is at present at work in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, an has helped organize an | 
association, legally incorporated, in each of the cities 
Members of churches, Catholic 
County Superintendent of Public Schools, the Chief 
of Police and other benevolent people are asked to 
serve on Executive Board. 

For example, nineteen boys in Minneapolis reported 
no regular place to eat or sleep. The use of a house 
has been given for a home, where the boys will pay 
five cents for lodging and the same for meals. Thanks- 
giving Day a free dinner was provided for them. 

The aim of the association is to provide employ- 
ment and permanent homes for those who have none, 
and in cases, which often occur, of boys who have run 
away from home, to restore them to their parents. 
The future work of the association and its results 
may be looked forward to with great interest. It is 


and is now be- 
Alexander Hogeland | 


certainly work needed, and one that suggests imita- | 


tion in all large cities and towns. 


The boot-blacks, errand boys, messenger boys of a | 


city form a considerable community of themselves, 
as statistics show, and many of them have bright 
minds and suceptible hearts, as the city missionaries 
and others have found. 


There is the making of men in the waifs of the 


streets whom circumstances have denied a home, and 
he is engaged in the best work of life who changes 


All| 


It is | 
envelope | 
Persons who send 


On removing the regiment to the camp, | 


and Protestant, the | 


| young life from bad to good. In such work the Mora- 
vians and Wesleyans developed some of their most 
| useful men, and business has found some of its lead- 
ers of enterprise. 
ie 
AN AFFECTIONATE SQUIRREL. 

We speak of “the dumb animals,” and there is 
something in the silent adjective that invokes our 
sympathy—especially when we know that some of 
them have almost human affection, and so suffer 
almost human grief when this is wounded. They can 
neither talk nor weep. We frequently hear of a pet 
dog, or even horse or bird, mourning for a lost master 
or mistress till it pines away. The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion tells the same story of a pet squirrel. 


The intensity of animal affection has just been pa- 
thetically illustrated in this city. 
Mr. Jacob Gardner, of Bull Street, sold a lady a large 
black squirrel, which had attracted considerable at- 
tention while at the store on account of its unusual 
size and the beauty of its coat. 

The animal became the favorite pet of its purchaser, 
and was often given the freedom of the house, and 
other liberties not often enjoyed by its kind when in 
captivity were extended to it. Occasionally the chat- 
terer left the premises, but never failed to return 
when night approached. It was the object of almost 
constant petting and caressing, and nearly always 
| slept snuggled up in the arms of its mistress. 
| <A few days ago the owner left the city for a few 
days, leaving the squirrel at home. The little animal 
soon missed her and ran from room to room, all over 
the house and grounds,in search of her, giving un- 
mistakable evidence of grief. All efforts at consola- 
tion on the part of others were unavailing, and the 
squirrel refused either to be comforted or to partake 
of its usual food, from time to time giving vent to 
pitiful little cries indicative of grief. 

After nearly a week had elapsed and it became evi- 
dent that the little sorrower’s death was a matter of 
only a few days, the owner was notified and returned 
home. Her arrival was greeted with evidences of 
wild joy by the squirrel, which jumped into her arms 
with all the signs of em that its weakened con- 
dition would permit t made every effort to partake 
of the tempting food placed before it, but was unable 
to swallow, and on the following day, with its eyes 
turned almost pitifully into those of its mistress, it 
gasped out its life while lying in her arms. 


—- --~— ————— 
NOT A BIRD. 


There was an old minister who used to preach in a 
church in western New York who never allowed any 
levity among his congregation, and kept a rigid watch 
over the young people of his charge. In a Sabbath 
service a foolish youth who sat in one of the front | 


| pews created a stir by lunging at some object that 
- | flew in through the open window. 


The old minister was nearly blind, but he peered | 
over his glasses and saw something flying a the 
Ww itle ss youth, who was fighting tooth ‘and nail. 

“There, there, sonny! * he said, with authority, 
“never mind the bird.’ 

Then he resumed his discourse, but the congrega- 
tion seemed more interested in the youth and his con- 
tortions than in the sermon, and he stopped and again 
_ ered over his spectacles at the flying object and the 


“Dye hear, sonny?” he said, in a loud voice. 
“Never mind the bird.” 
This was too much for the youth, who answered, in 
shrill key,— 
“*Taint a bird; it’s a whacking big bumble-bee 
| tryin’ ter sting me, an’ I’m a-goin’ ter kill it!” 

At this juncture one of the deacons went to the 


| boy's assistance, and the “bird’’ was disposed of. 


ae 


ODD AND GREAT N 


}a 


a- 


‘AMES. 


sion of a name made famous before one has the honor 
of bearing it. When the esthetic craze swept first 
over England, a lank young householder was depicted 
| by an illustrated paper as standing in eestatic adora- 
tion before an ancient blue cup, and murmuring over | 
his clasped hands, ‘We must try to live up to it!” 
What mental backbone it requires to live up to the 
measure of a great name, only they can say who have 
tried it. 


“Tt is very amusing,” said a clerk in the United 
States Pension Office, ‘to look over the list of names 
of old soldiers on the pension-books. I am more than 
ever convinced there isn’t anything in a name, for 
| lived. have nearly every great man who has ever 
ive 

“Here at one point is Daniel Webster, at another 
George Washington, and further down the list I find 
Oliver Cromwell, Julius Cesar, Henry Clay, and Jeff- 
erson Davis. 

“Then there are the odd names, such as Ham, Coon, 
| Rats, Sugarfoot, and others. One hardly knows what 
| a variety of names there isin the world until he be- 

gins to deal with them by the thousand.” 


” 





a 
INDIAN WEATHER PROPHET. 


The Truckee Repudlican has interviewed an Indian 
weather prophet on the probable weather for the 
coming winter, with the following result : 





It has always been said that Indians were the most | 
| reliable weather prophets that could be obtained. 


| any rate, it has always been the firm belief of ours 


that an Indian always knew more about such things 


| than ordinary white mortals. 
| what the coming winter is to be, we thought it would 
be a feat of newspa itic enterprise to interview an 
Indian on this proposition. So when old Bodie came 
around this morning, we asked him,— 
— what kind of winter are 


} we going 
“ My folk he ketchum heap pine nut.’ 

“What is that a sign of? 

“Deer him heap pat.’ 

“What does that indicate?” 

“Jack labbit him heap plenty.” 

“Sign of cold winter, maybe?” 

“Mabbe so, mabbe him cold, mabbe him hot, mabbe 








r 


dunno.” 


+> 


NOT WALKING. 

Jabe Mathias was a good soldier but one day, Jabe 
threw his musket on the ground, seated himself by 
the roadside, and exclaimed, with great vehemence,— 


“T cannot walk another step! 

“Git up, man!” exclaimed the captain. 
you know the Yankees are following us? 
you, sure.” 

“Can't help it,” said Jabe. 
walk another step 


! I’m broke down!” 


They'll git | 


| ny 
“I’m done for. 
| 


and a renewed crash of shells. Suddenly Jabe ap- 


peared on the crest of the hill, moving like a hurri- 
As he dashed 


cane, and followed by a cloud of dust. 
past his —, that officer yelled,— 
“Hello, Jabe! Thought you wasn’t going to walk.” 


“Walk !” shrieked Jabe, as he hit the dust with in- 
walking, do 


creased vigor. ‘Yon don't 
you?”—Savannah News. 


call this 


Three years ago | 


There must be something paralyzing in the posses- | 


At | 


As a great many people are interested in knowing 


to | 


him sun all time, mabbe him lain, mabbe him snow. | 


“Don’t | 


Tl not 


In a moment there was a fresh rattle of musketry, 


Housekeepers, once using Thurber, Whyland & 
Co.’s pure Spices, will buy no other brands. [Adv 
—_—>_——- 

Coughs.—"“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
relieve Coughs, Sore Throat and Hoarseness. 


will quickly 
[Adv, 


Keep your blood pure and you will not have rheu- 


matism. Hood's Sarsaparilla purifies the blood. [Ade 
olianereamieae 

Van Stan’s Stratena will mend anything. Stronger | 

than glue, All druggists recommend it. Try it. (Ade. | 


—_—_q—___—_ 
Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean 
pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 
———__——_ 





Most complexion powders have a vulgar glare, but 
Pozzoni’s is a true beautifier, whose effects are lasting. 
Druggists keep it. [Adv. 
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30 p.c. Reference required. F. 








GES : & Medals. Ill’d Cat. 4c. Mention School, Club 
lor Soc. desiring them. H. HART. Box 6, Atlanta, a 


TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW 
STER SAFETY Re IN-HOLDER Co., Holly, Mich, 


FOREIGN | STAMPS, ‘Australia, ete. l0c.3 
105 varieties, We. Agents wanted: Commission 
P.VINCENT, Chatham,N.Y. 


HAND Pamphiet and first 4 lessons, mailed 
to any address, ten cents. LINGLE’s COL- 
LEGE, 1451 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SHORT 

















M USIC. “/ Saw Her in Violet Time” ana 60 pi full 
Z sheet music ie, with Sones Marches, Wi tzes, ete., 
all for le. *“*WE 3? and 100 songs, words 









TE WING 
Y, 


and music, 8e. L i ATHAW. 339 W. ash. St., ton,Ma 






VALENTINES ¢ guaranteed for half the retail price. 
4atde., 2at le., 2at Liec., 2at 25c, Amt 
$1.20 retail. Bavalopes free. Sonk. postpaid, for 60¢, > 


2-c. stamps. TAFT, North Grafton, Mass. 


J. W. 


we will send a pair half-clamp 
| FOR 1 nickel-plated Roller Skates, 
with patent anti-fric “a peor 
Send size wanted. Address GEO. D. RTON, 


194 Washington Street, Boston, rs, 


Pl AY of eae tte, 300 LETEER 
TE 


2c. stamp 5+ large 
Catalogue. T. 8S. DEN ISON 


» Chicago, Illinois, 
BILIOUSINE 


A two-cent stamp sent to SNOW 
& EARLE. Providence. R. I., will 
obtain by mall a “trial package” of 
cure tor 


Biliousine, a sure 

ache, Dyspe »sia, Constipation, Indi- 

gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn. Liver ¢ ‘omplaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 

in i ow n 


LJ S410 G5 AOA se 


the Nickel Tidy 

Holder, Every fam- 

ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail 
16c. in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach. box Adi. Sandusky, oO. 
| SLEE able; no discomfort. VDer- 
sons troubled by SLEEP- 

| LESSNESS, for pamphlet on this subject, address * * 
* EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York, | 


EALTH, 





Readings. Dialogues, Tableaux, Shad- 
ows, Games, for School, Club, Parlor. 
“GOOD MANNERS,” new mPook | 


























Mechanically induced, with- | 
out opiates ; harmless, reli- | 





SOUTH, CL IMATE. Escape cold 


Northern’ Winters, and learn about 
Southern Climates. Send 50 cents for Southern 
Journal of Health. * Six months on trial. eaerees 


HEALTH P UBLISHING CO., Asheville, 


DO NOT STAMMER, 


BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 


ll EAST HTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


$600 TO $1, 000 tent, thrifty men | 


| powtas ote. collins the Mesour! Steatn W asher. CE 
RA ERYV ERE. Sample on TRIAL, 
ie: WORTH. ‘Box 5006, St. Louis, Mo. 


HORT-HAND bE 


Soitdacs Ss y4. 
S Chart containing full Set Self-Teaching Lessons in 
either art, 10 Cents; both arts, 2@Cents. No stamps 
accepted. HAVEN’S COLLEGE, Phila., Pa. 
BY MAIL. Custom Made, at Half 
| AN money refunde: ee: E bs gant Line Sam- 
ples. Cloth Tay re, and our 


Tailor's Prices. Frow best Custom 
Perfect System of Self- Messurement. be. iN e sell 8 out of 








A year ar is being | 








‘Tailor’s Woolens, Fit warranted, or 






| 10 that call for samples. Mfg. Pant Co., Whitman, Mass. 
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SKAT 
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SPRIN MA: 
ORTALOGUE FREE 








Bi RD M AN N A ¥ The great secret of the 
® canary breeders of the 
Hartz Mountains in Germany. Bird Manna restores the 
song of cage birds, prevents t heir ailments, kee ps them in 
ood condition. If given when shedding feathers, it will 
n most cases carry the little musician arenes this criti- 
cal period without loss of song. Sent by mail on secespt 
of b cts. BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d Street, Phila., F 











And STEREOPTIC AAS all a ia ait HA illustra- 
ting every subject for P TIONS.< te. 
GBA profitable business J 4 pd. Sauk ot capital. Al- 

so Lanterns for Home Amusement. 148 p. Catalogue fr ee. 
McALLISTER, ' ptician, 49 Nassau Street, N 

a PRI NTING PRESS 

Is the best present for a boy. It neither 
cuts like a Knife, nor makes a noise like a 
gun,nor upsets like a bicycle, but edu- 
cates as well as amuses, and isa source of 
income instead of expense. Circular =. 
Specimen book Cd type, 5e. mateur 

rinters’ Guide, lic. Address, JOSEPH 
WwW: ATSON, 19 Rone Street, New York. 


CROUP REM EDY known that 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his on vate practice for the 
ast twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 
‘roup it has never failed to cure. The re medy is 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 














The only 
medicine 


deleterious drugs. Sample w directions sent 
free bys mail, Price 50 gents abox. Four dollars per | 
dozen, C, A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


earned by compe- | 


TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. 


The New Standard Amusement, comprising 

Simple Games for the Young, Elaborate Games 

for the Social Circle. Intricate Games for the 

Ingenious, set of 36, in handsome box, with in- 

structions, postpaid, 25 cents. A : meee set, 
learn the game, 10 cents silve: 

FRANK H. RICHARDS, ‘Troy, N.Y. 

and Typewriting, 

TENOGRAP HY Telegraphy, Pen- 


manship and Business Courses. Young men 
and women taught to earn a living, and given 
thorough preparation for honorable posi- 
ns. Terms reasonable. Time short. No charge for 
ituations furnished. Address for catalogue, 
EASTMAN COLLEGE, Ploughkeepsie, New York, 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


The best Waist ever made for 


Ladies, Misses, Children & Infants. 


Fe or full par tic ulars see — a" er- 
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or address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 
237 Devonshire St. Boston,Mass. 


YIELDS TO — MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
Owing to the Diagonal 
» Elasticity of the Qoth 
4} (which our patents cover 
exclusively) will fit first 
Ns: worn. Requires 








no breaking in. Mone 
returned by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers, 
b Price by mail, $1.3. 
and upwards. Mention this paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, IM. 


‘Music Almost Given Away 


To introduce Woodward’s “Musical Monthly,” 
and our new Catalogues of Sheet Music in every family 
having a piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 20 cents, 
send samples, with ten com nlete pieces of our very 
latest po pular Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
full size (1142x13 in.), printed on elegant heavy 
music paper, and would cost from 30 to 50 cents 
each at Music Stores. We also publish 

“THE NIGHT-BIRD’sS COOING,” 
The very popular and beautiful waltz-song; mailed for 
60 cents. WIL ae WOODWARD & C 
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D 84 BROADW AY, NEW York. 





_HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
Ze Where other medicines have failed, 
~ and is the best Cough medicine in 
2 the world. Pleasant to taste. 
> 50c., and #1. 
for it and keep in readiness, 


25e., 


Ask your Druggist 








| Pike’ s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 





| Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 





German Corn Remover, 25e., kills corns and bunions. 








RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look 
; mew, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer. 
Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 
anything else. Butron & Ort ey, Mfrs., N. Y. 





We will send you a book con tain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 
writing. 
















For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli. 
nee, pu wi and Ceepeen, Lon eailed. 


\ .. Proprietors, Canton 








STRADUARIUS MODEL VIOLIN, No. 76, with Inlaid Bow. 





<< 





We recommend this as_a superior inst 5 
very highly polished, PS a 


nate, pee) polished Stick, Ebony Frog, Pear! Slide and E 

. 
Our Price only $6.00. We 

receiver, We will Pon amy a Violin Instruction Book w 


The Finger Board, Pegs, and Tail Piece are solid ebony. 
construction underneath the sounding board, which gives it a rich, 


Case is made of ebonized wood varnished, brass h: 
give with the Outfit a box - resin and an extra set of strings, 
pack the Outfit in a crate. 





The Violin is finished in arich dark brown shade, o-_ 
It has the improved mechanica) 
full tone. The Bow has extra quality —- 
ye, German Silver Button and nt. 

andle and hook, and is half lined with red flannel. We 


It must be sent by express and charges paid by 


ith the Outfit on receipt of 40 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 











